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HANDLE WITH CARE, Not even the smallest piece of 
coal is unimportant today. 
from coal—and we need more and more‘energy. This is 


For most of our energy comes 


why the new machines, new techniques and new men in 
the coal industry are so important and ‘so interesting. 
Why, in so many new ways, we handle coal with care. 


Water heated, steam raised, wheels turned, electricity generated. 


This fundamental process makes Britain work : 


supplies us 


with the power to make goods and the power to use them— 
the means to live and enjoy life. It starts with coal. 


COAL’S OVERWHELMING IMPORTANCE 


1956 1970 


FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL FUEL REQUIREMENTS TOTAL 
263 MIL. TONS 342 MIL. TONS 


COAL 


COAL 


250 


MIL: TONS: 


216 
MIL. TONS 


As this chart shows, coal will not be replaced by 
other sources of power for generations. Oil and 
tuclear energy will supply more power every year: 
but our need for power will grow faster than they 
can meet it. This puts the main responsibility 
squarely on coal. Only by winning far more coal 
can we produce the power we shall need. 


There are other sources of 


' power: notably, oil and nuclear 


energy. They will contribute 
more and more power. But they 
will not replace coal. Whatever 
contribution they one day come 
to make, coal’s importance will 
always be overwhelming. 


Coal is, and will continue to be, 
our primary source of power 


Coal faces an enormous responsibility. 
Everything implied in the phrase “a 
higher standard of living” is energy- 
consuming: the manufacture of goods, 
and their use ; heat, light, clothes, com- 
forts ; all the material good things of our 


lives. Year by year we consume, as a 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, Hobart Sowa Loodon, SW. ee 
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Coal is our most 
important source | 
of energy — 


nation, prodigiously more energy. Where 
shall we get it? Primarily from coal. 
Britain sits on vast reserves of coal— 


more than enough for many generations - 


yet. So there will be no shortage. But 
all the time our need for coal rises, it gets 
harder to win. In every pit, every coal 
face recedes with every ton we lift. 


How can production rise? 


By a far more highly developed mining 
technology. More machines must be used 


‘at the coal face and all stages behind. 


More research-must go into the tech- 
niques for using them best. The whole 
operation of mining must become scienti- 
fic: planned: ultra-modern. This means 


that more technologists of every kind © 


must bring their skills to the winning of 


coal—and the immense size of the coal 


industry and of the task that faces it, and 
the immense variety of its technical needs, 
make coal one of the best jobs any 
technologist can have today. 
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HERE have been’ growing signs of strain in the com- 
- mercial relations of the Commonwealth for some time 
past. No doubt an occasion will be found to discuss some 


Prime Ministers’ Conference which meets in London later this 
month. But the main issues, which will engage the attention of the 

‘Prime Ministers, will be in the field of strategy and of international 
affairs. It is most improbable that there will be time to deal 


‘noon session ‘that is usually allotted to. economic affairs in the 
_ course of these conferences. At best, the Prime Ministers might 
agree ‘to instruct their officials to look into certain specific ques- 
tions, and so prepare the way for a full discussion of Common- 
wealth policies at some time in the future. The last time that this 
was done was at the Commonwealth Economic Conference at the 
end of 1952; and that showed that it required several months of 
Rear! aie preparation by senior civil servants of the Commonwealth 


-_ to make decisions on economic questions of importance. 

% A In the meanwhile, however, the commercial policies of the 
Commonwealth are, in fact, being remoulded; they are not stand- 
. ing still and waiting for the collective decision. The adaptation 
a” ‘is being done piecemeal by means of separate negotiations with 
. ‘by individual Commonwealth countries. During the past 
first. Bustrabia’ and later New Lo sent their senior 


- fm 
mets « s 


The Commonwealth under Strain 


ae | By ANDREW 


“of these commercial problems at the Commonwealth 


Fs eecoousy with these other matters in the single,morning or after-— 


_ to bring the Prime Ministers to the point where they were ready | 


SHONFIELD 


Ministers to London for this purpose. Looking further back, it 
becomes apparent that these two were only a continuation of the 
series that had started earlier with Canada and South Africa. It 
was some years after the war before the Canadian authorities saw 
that if it came to a choice between the two main factors in their 
commercial relationship with Britain—imperial preference and 
the dollar problem—the dollar problem was the decisive one. 

I would place the moment of decision at the Torquay Confer- 
ence on international trade in 1950-51; the Canadians then showed 
clearly that they attached little importance to a cut in imperial 
preference when it came to serious bargaining about tariffs with 
the United States. Why should they do otherwise? Any advantage 


that Canada might receive through preferences, Britain takes away 


from her with the other hand through the system of discrimination 
against dollar imports; and meanwhile Canada’s trade is increas- 
ingly oriented towards the United States. I do not think it 
probable that a new Canadian government led by Mr. Diefenbaker 
will be able to reverse this trend, in spite of the protestations of the 
Canadian Conservatives about the need to foster Commonwealth 
trade. The facts of economic life have driven Canada into her 
present position, just as they have forced Britain to cut down 
Canadian imports. The truth is that you cannot live, like Canada, 
on the doorstep of a giant and then complain that he takes up 
a good deal of room in your house. 

The change in South Africa is also connected with the dollar 


"poten. ‘Seth Africa i is the von Cc [ 
arge dollar surplus which she gets fro 


. gold; 
South Africa some years after the war to’ aude that : she no longer i 


had any use for the sterling area dollar pool. Technically, she has. 
- ceased to be a member of the sterling area—though in practice 


_ the links with sterling have remained very close and much South 
re peice gold has continued to.come to London. 


- \ 


; A Significant Development 

_ However, the more recent difficulties that have arisen with 
_ Australia and New Zealand have nothing to do with the dollar 

problem. That in itself represents a significant development. It 

reflects the fact that the convertibility of sterling—that is allowing 

unrestricted exchange of pounds into dollars—is no longer the 


while ago. The 1952 Commonwealth Economic Conference, for 

example, was largely taken up with this. At that time the 
Dominions tended to assume that they would always have plenty 
of sterling; the only_problem would be to get enough of it turned 


wanted. In the. years since then two things have happened which 
have altered their views on this matter. First of all, several 
_ Commonwealth countries have had their first post-war experience 
of being seriously short of sterling and of finding that their 
diminished sterling reserves could not be replenished by easy loans 


fot in dollars immediately after the war, particularly certain types 
of capital goods, can now be bought freely from non-dollar 
sources, notably on the Continent of Europe 

The trouble today is no longer a shortage of any particular 
currency, but just the common trouble of a shortage of money; 
and the demands and complaints that are made against 


. 


blamed for failing to make sterling convertible into dollars but 
for failing to send out a sufficient flow of money of our own into 
_ the Commonwealth. This money could be either British capital for 


- wealth from Britain. We are, in fact, being blamed on two counts: 


for the inadequacy of the British market as a source of export 
earnings for the Commonwealth, as well as for the shortage of 
British capital. It is the first of these that has been the subject of 
_ the specific Australian and New Zealand complaints in the past 
year. But, of course, the less the Commonwealth countries are 
able to earn directly by their exports, the more insistent their 
mE pecrnd for His capital funds to make good the deficiency. 
‘ ‘Biggest Market for Imported Food 
>. The truth is that the nineteen-fifties have so far not bees a 
eg period of great prosperity for sterling area exports. Food producers 
‘im particular have been having a fairly thin time. American sur- 
Be __ pluses, combined with agricultural protection in western Europe, 
aon yak: _ have made them worried about their long-term future. Moreover, 
Britain is not only their traditional outlet for food exports, but 


also the country which has probably been more successful than 


with the aid of subsidies and other protective devices. With a 
He _ smaller labour force, British farmers have been able to increase net 
“es sf ~ agricultural output by 60 per cent. above pre-war. This country 


tural produce that it was during the century following the abolition 


earned here; it remains the biggest market in the world for im- 
- ported food. But it is not a rapidly growing: market, like, say, 
Germany or Japan. 

It is this fact which has brought ‘the Australians and New Zea- 
landers slowly and hesitatingly to the point’ where they now have 
_ begun to question the basis of the Ottawa Agreement of 1932, 


burning issue for the Commonwealth that it was even a short 


into dollars, so that they could buy the goods that they really many. competing dematils on _gie-fimnited ‘slp Pe Be ob apres ss % 


in London. Secondly, many of the things which had to be paid 


Britain have shifted accordingly. We in this country are no longer 


_ investment overseas or bigger earnings of sterling by the Common- 


‘Commonwealth a$ a whole. As to Britain, the problem that has 


2 ey anyone else in western Europe in raising domestic food output, 


is, in fact, no longer the expanding market for imported agricul- — 


of the Corn Laws in 1846. There is still plenty of money to be © 


an O.B.E.;.afid-to Mr. P. F, Dunbar, Scottish Executive, ‘N 


eels hich established the modern imperial preference system. The 


oh at the expense of a cut in. the preferences giver ) 

manufactured goods. tl 
At times it is suggested that these preferences | are a 

guid pro quo for British capital investment in the Commonw 


wate, 


and that the Commonwealth is being cheated in some way at 
- moment. Once again, the impression is left that Britain has fa 


completely to live up to even the minimum expectations, whe 

in fact the British performance has been highly creditable, cr 
tainly by pre-war standards. Just as Britain is still far and away _ 
the biggest market for Commonwealth food, so she has been for 
years the chief supplier of venture capital to the sterling Comm 
wealth. But the amount, it has to be admitted, is still not near 
enough | to meet the expanding needs of these countries; moreover — 
it is not likely to grow much in the near future. There are too 


sae home industries, 


Characteristic Difference from the Nineteenth Century ° ba 


This leads to the question why the British Government does not _ 
reverse its policies of agricultural protection and high investment — 
at home, and instead throw everything into the Commonwealth. 
The answer is, I believe, that this would not only damage our 
industrial growth but also be of * very little help to our trade with — 
the Commonwealth. For the truth is that the overwhelming pro- a 
portion of the investment in which the sterling Commonwealth is 
interested today is not directed to the expansion of its export indus- 
tries but rather to the task of saving imports. This is one of the 
characteristic differences between the overseas investment of ie v4 
and that of the nineteenth century, which really did help to build > 
up Britain’s overseas trade. ss “— 

A glance at the industrial projects in India’s second five-year +e 


_ plan provides the clearest demonstration of the point. There is no _ 


reason to quarrel with it on grounds of principle; but it does — 
suggest that Britain’s main interest in such Commonwealth in- — 
vestment is goodwill and philanthropy rather than trade. I am 
speaking, of course, of the national interest in this matter, not of — 
the individual investor, who will naturally only put up his money — Ses 


for some project overseas if he sees a good profit in it for himself. F 


But if that profit is derived, say, from setting up a steel plant in . 


India or a motor-car factory in Australia, then it certainly does 


little to help Britain’s trade. The nation’s return on it is much 

less than it would be on a factory established at home, even if this 

showed a far lower rate of Profit. Ey: ae 
In such cases as these, it is the political motive for Commons. - 


wealth investment rather than the economic that predominates. — 


I believe that this fact needs to be explicitly recognised by the — 


to be solved, if possible in agreement with the Commonwealt 
is how to distribute this investment effort more effectivel 
especially in places where the non-economic returns, which » we 
are after, are greatest. —General Overseas Service 


Birthday, Honours 


We offer our congratulations to ci D.- Stephenson OBE 
Overseas Services, who in the Birthday Honours List 
to Mr. A. R. A. Rendall, Head of Designs Department, and J 
Spicer, Head of Programme Planning, Television, each of whom 


Hoban, Administrative Assistant, Transcription 
Redman, Sub-Editor, THE LISTENER, and Miss bo Ww 
ene Eyropean Seca each of whom ‘ome 


By CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 


HE triumphant revival of the Con- 
servative Party in Canada has been 
widely hailed as a healthy development, 
an answer to those pessimists who, be- 
_ fore the poll, were predicting a slow death of 
democracy under a one-party system. But there 
is one aspect of the general-election results 
which is arousing uneasy comment among in- 
formed Canadians, though it has hardly been 
noticed abroad. As the two leading parties stand 
now—with the Conservatives holding 110 seats 
in the new House of Commons and the Liberals 
103—they emphasise more than ever the biggest 
crack in Canadian unity: the division between 
British Canada and French Canada. The Con- 
servatives derived more than half their strength 
from the British-speaking province of Ontario; 
the Liberals, more than half their strength 
from the French-speaking: province of Quebec. 
The fact that there were no major political issues 
in this election and little difference between 
party platforms emphasises this opposition be- 
tween the predominating races of Canada’s two 
most densely populated provinces. In Ontario, 
with a population of 4,500,000, 67 per cent. 
(over two-thirds) are of British descent, and 10 
per cent. of French descent. In Quebec, with 
a population of over 4,000,000, 81 per cent. are of French descent, and 
‘12 per cent. of British. It is true the Conservatives gained four more 
_ Seats, even in Quebec Province, but these gains were largely the result 
of a feud between thé leader of the Liberal Party, Mr. St. Laurent, and 
Mr. Duplessis, who dominates the political scene in Quebec. 

Another election, held in the hope of resolving the present deadlock, 
might close Liberal ranks and so emphasise still further the racial con- 
trast. This contrast is a family skeleton which is kept in the cupboard 
as far as possible by Canadians representing their country abroad, but 
you cannot stay long in eastern Canada itself without becoming aware 
of its presence. 

A few days ago I visited the local offices of a Canadian government 
organisation in the big, French-speaking city of Montreal, With me was 
a British-Canadian member of the same organisation, and, as we went 
up in the lift, he enquired from the four other men standing with us 
the way to a particular office. There was no answer.. He repeated the 
question, turning to face them; with one accord they looked at the ceil- 


‘THE LISTENER 


The Canadian General 


Mr. John Diefenbaker, leader of the Canadian 

Progressive Conservative Party which last week 

defeated the Liberals after they had been in 
power for twenty-two years 


Election in Retrospect 
Washington correspondent 


ing and maintained a stony silence. He had 
spoken in English; they were French Canadians. 
One of .the executives in the same building 
kept on his desk a small pile of printed cards; 
they portrayed a man thumping a table, and 
the legend printed beneath was: ‘ Pourquoi 
pas de Francais?’, or “Why don’t you speak 
French?’ Apparently he would hand them 
across the table to any visitor who tried~to 
converse in ‘ the other language ’. 

In the English-speaking city of Toronto I 
found not, perhaps, hostility but at least an 
active dislike of French Canada and its mani- 
festations. A European lady who had lived in 
Toronto for five years said that during all that 
time she had never heard any of her friends 
speak French, or even admit to being able to 
speak French. I was often told stories of the 
low standards of living and education said to 
be prevalent in French Canada, and of the 
widespread political corruption alleged to be 
characteristic of local élections in the province 
of Quebec. In the national capital of Ottawa, 
where the Civil Service is recruited from both 
British and French Canadians, all of whom are 
expected to be bi-lingual, I found that neither 
racial group would have much to do with the 
other. I was told that the most successful careerists in the Government 
service were British-speaking Canadians with French-sounding names, 
who—provided they could speak French fluently—could then win the 
favour of senior officials of both racial groups. 

Great men of both Fren¢h and British Canada have striven to over- 
come not only the barriers of distance and wilderness but also the 
equally obstinate barriers of racial tradition. But there is still evidently a 
long way to go, and if Canada now faces a period when public support 
is more or less evenly divided between the two leading parties, she 
may run the risk of polarising the racial contrast on a party basis. 

Inside Quebec province the leading political party of local politics 
is called the Union Nationale, and when I remarked to a French- 
Canadian journalist that it seemed a little strange that a party with this 
name would not be competing in a national election, he smiled ironically 
and said: ‘Its full title is, of course, “ Union Nationale Frangaise”’.’ 
It reminded me of a saying I had heard in Toronto: ‘ Canada is the 
child of a broken marriage ’. 

— From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 


The *Mayflower II’ Arrives at Plymouth 


By DOUGLAS WILLIS, B.B.C. Washington staff reporter 


Plymouth, Massachusetts, last week were not Red Indians, 

although they were there, too, without their tomahawks, but 
members of the Plymouth reception committee who had deserted their 
lawyers’ offices in Boston and real estate businesses in Plymouth, and 
even at times their families, to cope with even more impatient people 
who kept asking: ‘When is the ship going to arrive? ’ These people 
were invariably members of the American and British press who were 
thrown together in a disused knitting mill to receive the latest reports 
from the Mayflower II, which arrived, eventually, on the end of a 
tow line after a voyage which thrilled much of the United States and 
_ Great Britain, and even the journalists and photographers, who por- 
trayed in many words ang pictures the last stages of a remarkable 
edesvinre, 


Te: worried, anxious men who peered from the cliffs at 


. 


Before the Mayflower arrived the American press had been taking 
a keen interest in the commercial side of the venture, not that making 
a fast buck is considered to be either un-American or stupid. The press 
really became incensed when it learned, not entirely accurately as it 
turned out, that certain members of the Mayflower crew had contracted 
to sell their stories to British newspapers, that an American magazine 
had two men on board taking exclusive pictures and writing original 
stories and, foulest rumour of all, that the American cabin boy on board, 
along with all the crew, had signed articles promising not to breathe a 
a word to newspaper men when he arrived. The indignation was won- 
derful: lawyers were consulted; the Supreme Court was mentioned; the 
historians pointed out that the original pilgrims had left to escape 
persecution; the boy was a minor anyway, and what were these British 
up to all over again? 


ie board i the Chatloat The Ad reception committee 
aware that the Mayflower would be lying in the Hudson River in New 
York for most of the rest of the summer, refused even to think about 
the amount of entrance money involved and asked that while the ship 
_ was in Plymouth no mention should be made of such profit-making in 
t as New York, a city that Boston has heard of but prefers not to talk about. 
o<* The people of Plymouth—there are only 14,000 of them—have - 
- gaised $70,000 from their own pockets to welcome the Mayflower, and 
2 they look upon her arrival with an emotion far removed from the com- 


mercial. This is not necessarily an emotion derived from their British 


-ancestry—not when the welcoming party at a local hotel lasted for 
mine hours and was thrown by an Armenian American in a town where 


oe. all the notices in the press knitting mill are printed in nine languages. 


things done’. 


_ It is something that goes a great deal deeper, and it had been shown 


in all the tens of thousands of words that have been written and spoken 


r from here during the last few days. American newspaper, television, and 


a 


e. ‘Welfare and the State : oe = ag 


JOSSLEYN HENNESSY on an Andian view 


T first glance, socialism seems, somehow, an odd legacy of 
British rule in India, but the idea of the welfare state was 


x in fact doubly propagated’ in India by the British. First, the 


British government of India, originating in a private trading 
corporation and later transformed into a paternal bureaucracy, accus- 
tomed the people to look to government as ‘the agency which gets 
Secondly, the cordial relations between the emerging 
anti-Imperialist Labour Party in Britain and the emerging Congress 
_ Party in India accustomed India’s leaders to look to socialism as ‘ the 


way to get things done ’. 


The result is that today (apart from the Pe rancaiss) there is in 
India virtually no criticism of the theory of state welfare—except from 
one group: the exponents of Sarvodaya. ‘ Sarvodaya ’ literally means 
the ‘uplift of all’. It was the word used by Mahatma Gandhi to 
- describe his ideal social order, and is the fruit of the marriage of a 


western idea with traditional Hindu thought. 


_ In 1904, Gandhi was given by an English friend a copy of Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last. This so fascinated him that he determined to change 
his life in accordance with Ruskin’s ideals. These he understood to be, 
first, that the good of the individual is contained in the good of all; 


- second, that a lawyer’s work has the same value as a barber’s, fiasiiuich 


as all have the same right of living from their work; and, third, that 
the life of the tiller of the soil and the handicraftsman is the life worth 


a living. Gandhi was also profoundly impressed “by Tolstoy’s The 


_ Kingdom of God is Within You and his contention that suffering was 
the result of direct or indirect violence, and that the error of those 
who wished to alleviate it was that they tried to overcome evil with 
the same violence that produces it. In Henry Thoreau’s essay, Civil 


Disobedience, Gandhi found a practical application of Tolstoy’s . 


_ principle of non-violence by a man who preferred gaol to obeying a 
law of which his conscience disapproved. 

The closely allied ideas of these three western writers had the effect 
of a conversion on Gandhi, and if he had been an average ‘ westernised ” 
_ Indian he would doubtless have made their principles the sole basis of 
his teaching. If so, his audience would have been limited to the Indian 
intelligentsia, who had already shown themselves receptive to the 
economic and materialist views of Karl Marx. On the other hand, they 


‘showed no special interest in Ruskin’s ideals, which they dismissed, in 
company with most western intellectuals, as impractical. Such an alien, 


intellectual approach could not have touched India’s masses. But it was 


_ precisely by his appeal to the masses that Gandhi ‘revolutionised the 
_ Indian nationalist movement. 


Ruskin sent Gandhi back to the sacred writings of his own civilisation. 


_ In the Mahabharata he found Ahimsa (non-violence) preached as the 


perfection of religious duty, and he was soon using sacred stories of 


fers on 
although r 


the country. They announced: ‘Brought by the Mayflower to 


_ both Hindu and western. It has been fairly said that ‘ Sarvodaya’s 
in developing a plan of action, for which they seek a theoretica 


in order to confer benefits on the people in education, old Se 


commercialism should 
harbour she was greeted t 


by an Indian princess. aa rag Will i eee junior, ca’ 
Oklahoma to welcome the Mayflower and advertise, ; 
state’s semi-centennial later this year. An English band leader. 
Chacksfield, arrived with two publicity men to introduce his 1 
entitled ‘ The voyage of the Mayflower’. A lady represent 
York publisher thrust copies of Captain Villier’s latest bi 
hands of visiting celebrities, particularly when they wer 
graphed or televised. The largest banners in America were paint 

drape the lorries carrying the treasure chests from the Mavi ac 


United States ’. I stood beside one proud gentleman, alongside his lo 
when he suddenly screamed : “My gosh, the banner’s wonderful, but 
eta: the name of the Company ’. ; ae 

— From Our Own Correspondent” (ome Service) ~ 


India to iltserate the rheitn: Foley “Thorean ae of dod : * 
living, self-sacrifice, and non-violence. Every villager could understand __ 
this language and because Gandhi did not move among them as some 
superior, modern, educated being from a city, but as the simple typeof 
holy man whom they understood and respected, his abou became * 
immense. yee 

The leaders of the Cmees Party recognised. the. priceless value to e 
the cause of independence of Gandhi’s influence over the masses, but _ 
his ethics and his economics, sincerely though they respected them, — + 
struck them as impractical and other-worldly, as those of Tolstoy and 
Ruskin seem to most Europeans today. The proof of this is that after re 


August 15, 1947, the Government of independent India based its ae 


policies not on Gandhian principles but on industrial economics and 
welfare socialism, conceived in terms of material Progress, indistin- x 
guishable from those in Europe. os 
But in 1951, Vinoba Bhave, a disciple of Mahatma Gandhi, gave em 
India’s exponents of conventional welfare socialism a jolt. Going from > jee 
village to village on foot, in the traditional way of a holy man, he — 
began by loving kindness to persuade landlords to give away land to’ = 
the landless. He was eventually to collect some 4,000,000 acres—an 
area the size of Yorkshire. Again, as with Gandhi, the politicians 
recognised the priceless political value of Vinoba’s mass appeal. They 
recognised. in Bhoodan a contribution towards solving the Indian land © 
problem and of countering Communist influence among the landless in 
certain districts. But few have paid much attention to the underlying eel 
motive of Vinoba’s campaign. For him, and for his chief associate, tg 
the Socialist leader Jayprakash Narayan, Bhoodan is merely a step ve 
towards achieving the full Sarvodaya state. Seni S 
An effort to understand Sarvodaya involves Bicgee through ideas af 
often stated in allegorical scriptural terms, full of mythological allusions, — 
criss-crossed by borrowings from contradictory philosophical systems, 


ai 


leaders have not attempted a consistent political theory but are enga 


fication in the Hindu scripture stories which they think best suited ‘to 

get their ideas across to the millions who cannot read but who kn 
by heart the stories of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
_ Sarvodaya criticises the pisos welfare state as a set « in 


paid holidays, full employment, and so on. Sarvoday 
hand, seeks to arouse the people to attain all th 
their own joint personal efforts. The western 
to the BL ko a instead: as bureaucrats 


ich are to be 
these basic 


. Narayan fan ie eon ieaders have repeatedly Shoes 
at ‘ the loss of freedom and initiative in the Socialist State ’ which 
the name of Welfare threatens as much to enslave man to the state 
st arianism ’. They agree with Mr. R. H. S. Crossman who 
argued in his Fabian pamphlet Socialism and the New Despotism 
‘that ‘the growth of a vast centralised state bureaucracy consfitutes a 
potential threat to democracy *. But whereas Mr. Crossman’s solution 
is to set up standing. parliamentary committees to put the boards. of 
public corporations and nationalised industries under further control 


‘ 


> 


z 
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‘Instead of trying to protect individual liberty by giving more powers — 


_ away of the state’s authority. One of my Indian friends, Mrs. Sushila 
. Nayyar, a prominent Sarvodayan, says: ‘ The Welfare State is good in 
___ the infancy of a nation, but when that nation becomes mature, it wants 
the state to interfere with life as little as possible ’*. Another Sarvodayan 
one leader, R.G. -Mashruwala, accepts that it is indeed desirable that every- 
‘one from birth to death should enjoy the amenities of the Welfare — 
. State, but, he goes on, ‘if this can be done only by making him from 
irth to death something like an A, B, or C class prisoner of the state, 
Se “under the outward semblance of ‘democracy (and the U.S.S.R. also. 
tee irradi itself as a democracy of a type), it is much better to live, as we 
a have lived from the birth of humanity until now, in some sort of hard 
. _ struggle for existence than to be just ‘comfortable animals, well-kept by 
; a small powerful group of our own species’. — 


“nature which prevent the achievement of a ‘society of self-reliant 
~ villagers. Vinoba Phave thinks that a ‘ parental’ government is necessary 
as long as the people are ignorant of their responsibilities. As they 
progress in understanding, and as social co-operation develops, the need 
for government will be less and less. As moral levels rise, the power of | 
_ government can be deetased and ultimately the State be made to. 
wither away. - 
On this point 3 believe’ that the Sarvodayans are too pessimistic. E 
suggest that the’ concept of a virtually stateless. society smade up of 
self-reliant villages is not just a poet’s vision of the future, because 
_ India and Europe, and in fact all the six continents, have passed through 
_ phases almost identical with this aspect of Sarvodaya, and have emerged 
from it, roughly speaking, only since the Industrial Revolution. 
ese Railways, telegraphs, radios, newspapers, and the international division 
_. of labour were among the causes which led the influence of government 
in India under British rule to be increasingly felt in every village, and 
_ the same causes have upheld this central influence since- independence. 
_ In contrast, the great empires of Asoka and Akbar, which did not enjoy 
- these modern communications, -remained ‘essentially tax-gathering 
machines for the maintenance of peace. Outside that, their influence on 


. contained, politically self-governing, and socially ‘self-reliant units 
envisaged in Sarvodaya. Moreover, the villages observed a moral law. 
The concept of duty, ‘of individual responsibility to the community, 
rested on the Hindu ‘ natural’ law known as Dharma. Sarvodaya holds 
up Dharma, which embraces the entire range of duty with an implied 
- - religious sanction, as the ultimate government of a highly decentralised 
~ F, - Society. But this was precisely the law enforced by custom in the self- 
- governing villages of India before they were brought under a central 
2 | govemment equipped with modern means of enforcing central policies. 


Gerndaya? Is: AGatanble > ‘ mins ‘i 
‘o me, therefore, Sarvodaya is no dream of an iexsble Utopia. I 
dmit that I personally believe that absolute devotion to non-acquisitive- 
ness and non-violence is so contrary to human nature as to be unattain- 
able in. any foreseeable future. I even add that I am not convinced 
they are really desirable ideals. But their unattainability does not 
that Sarvodaya is unattainable—only that a lower or, as I would 
Aci human level of it can be achieved, as it used to exist 


the public interest, the Sarvodayan solution is the exact opposite. — 


of interference to the state, Sarvodaya envisages the gradual withering 


_ The Sarvodayan leaders fear that it is the imperfections of human . 


village life was small, and the ‘villages were the economically self- — 


degre e of moral responsibili 

roceed to ‘take power back from the central government a 
the villages. On the other hand, however successful the ‘ 
leaders may be in educating India’s rural masses in the ideal of n nD- 
violence, unless ‘simultaneously they can instil non-violence into th 
whole of Asia (at any rate as a start before they launch out on the 
five. continents), a central government with armed forces will ren 
necessary. Without it, India’s several hundred thousand self-governing 


“villages would be subjected to interference from outside, as are the — 


‘satellite countries of eastern Europe, and Tibet in Asia today. Mussolini, 


‘Hitler, Stalin, and Tojo have a long line of predecessors stretching back 6 


‘to Genghis Khan and beyond. 


_ When a western observer considers some of ‘Sarvodaya’ s ‘purely 
economic aims, such as the encouragement of barter and payment in 
kind and the minimum possible use of internal currency and inter- __ 
_ national exchange, he is apt impatiently to dismiss the movement as 


retrograde. But a substantial part of India’s economy remains outside 


the currency and credit system. It is true that the compelling power of © Ree 
cash is spreading, but it is likely to be generations before the villager _ 


ceases to hoard gold or silver in a hole or on his wife’s ankles: and 
the Sarvodayan aim becomes comprehensible if it is seen as an over- 
statement of the proposition that the non-cash sector should not be 
given an inferiority complex but enabled to work at the highest possible 
efficiency of which it is capable alongside the cash sector. This would 


make for evolution, rather than esas with its social disruptions 


‘and economic hardships. 


Reports in Pigeon-holes 


The western economist finds so much in India’s rural methods of : 


production that should be swept away as archaic that he becomes more 
and more impressed with the magnitude of the problem of reconstruc- 
tion. He concludes that it may be generations before India can find 
the vast capital needed to enable the villagers to afford expensive 


techniques, ranging from fertilisers to the organisation of large-scale — 


district co-operatives to farm and to market the produce of fragmented 
holdings of land, and before the villagers can be taught to work them. 
The economist tends therefore to content himiself with a masterly report 
which ends up in some departmental pigeon-hole, while village life 
remains as poverty-stricken as ever. Sarvodaya’s acceptance of barter 
and other traditional practices is part of its aim to get the villagers to 
make the best of their existing resources, to lift themselves up by their 
own sandal straps; part of the Sarvodayan ‘ God helps those who help 
themselves ’ attitude. 

There are thus two forces at grips in India today: the orthodox 
western welfarism of Pandit Nehru and the Sarvodaya of Mahatma 
Gandhi, which mingles Ruskin’s western humanitarian rationalism 
with the traditional aspirations of Hinduism, One hazards the 
guess that each will modify, rather than displace, the other. On 
the one hand the forces compelling India towards an economy with 
modern techniques, and great basic industries, seem too powerful to be 
reversed. On the other, mixed up with what, in the doubtless prejudiced 
eyes of a western observer, seems Utopian, there is so much practical 
common sense in so many of Sarvodaya’s ideas, such as village self- 
government and the decentralisation and diffusion of innumerable 
industries throughout a predominantly rural society scattered over a 


vast sub-continent, that the realisation of parts of the Sarvodaya 


programme seems reasonably certain, especially when one considers the 
political know-how of Jayprakash Narayan and the mass appeal of 
Vinoba Bhave. 

_- But what is to me of even greater interest and importance is the 
Sarvodayan recognition that to secure the. welfare of all you do not 
necessarily require the centralised machinery of the state. Theirs is not 
criticism of welfare but of state welfare. At a time when so many people 
seem to accept as axiomatic that the state should educate them and 
protect their health, keep them fully employed and well paid until they 
can retire on a pension, and ultimately bury them, the Sarvodayan 
criticism is relevant. Sarvodayans are not wooing the masses of India 
with promises of ever more varied social welfare for nothing. They are 
insisting that nothing should be expected for nothing and that there is 
more virtue’in self-help, through self-reliant local community organisa- 
tion and hard work. In this, so far as I know, they are unique among 
the world’s politicians. —Third Programme 
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The ‘Prosinees’ - 


HIS week Liverpool, one of our great English cities and one 
of the most active ports in the world, celebrates the 750th 
anniversary of the signature of its first charter by King John. 
Miss Honor Balfour, who was herself born in Liverpool, 


> - qualities and characteristics of the City particularly before the last 
___war and as it is today. There can be scarcely any doubt that Liverpool 

3 will have a prosperous future as it has a prosperous present. Like 
Manchester, Liverpool was hit by the two terrible depressions that 
were particularly damaging to the cotton trade in the inter-war years. 
Lancashire then became in effect a distressed area where working-class 


men and women endured sufferings and poverty that even now are not. 


forgotten. Thus to the returned traveller, like Miss Balfour, the most 


Zak nineteen-thirties and the wealth of today where the principal worry of 
= the wage-earner’s wife is how to keep up the payments on the television 
Bi) set and the washing machine. It is a world that has seen a change-over 
from clogs to nylon stockings. Nor is modern Lancashire dependent as 
we ' it used to be upon cotton exports: from rayon to football pools it has 
pe . wrought a succession of new industries and employments. 
— 
~ 


People who live and work in London often tend to be forgetful of - 


_what they call ‘the provinces’, a word which is properly banned in 
at Lancashire. And those who were born there and come up to the Great 
‘Wen to make good are often among the most contemptuous of provin- 
Ss cial life. But, as Miss Balfour says, though Liverpool may be an appall- 
* ing city what matters and what gives it its character is the spirit of 
_ its people. Most of our so-called provincial cities are friendly places 
_ with a concentrated social life. When Liverpool builds two fine new 

cathedrals or has some important addition to its university it is matter 
_ for pride and note to the Liverpudlians. When Manchester gains a new 
_ housing estate like that of Wythenshawe, or Coventry is given a brand- 
_ mew city centre, this is proclaimed as a civic achievement. If the Hallé 


its trams, these become subjects for energetic public discussion. Visitors 
from London to provincial towns are assured of a lively welcome and 


Aa a rightful sense of pride. Maybe they sometimes seem appalling towns if 
one wanders through them alone on a Sunday afternoon, but that one 

____ seldom does. For cities consist of human beings and not bricks. 

: How different it is in London. There, because so much is on offer,. 

things are taken for granted. Most Londoners are probably scarcely 

aware of the university, never go inside the British Museum or National 


_ Gallery, take little notice of the new block of flats and school buildings 
and housing estates which go up somewhere or another every day. If a 
_—- national orchestra finds itself in difficulties or the National Gallery does 


‘not receive an adequate grant for buying pictures, or opera and ballet 
continue at Covent Garden with insufficient public backing, an organised 
agitation has to be launched, and even then it may make its impact 


only on limited circles. When visitors come to London they are too often — 


expected to amuse themselves as best they can; they may be provided 
with perfunctory hospitality, and may not be made aware that any 
social life exists. Everybody is in a hurry; neighbourliness i is rare. Often 
the triumphs, like the woes, of ‘the provinces’, are unknown. Still, 
they exist and London could not exist without them. 


_ Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist — 
i ; mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu-- 


words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The at 
meriting careful examination. United States commentators 


_ impose ourselves on others as guests”. Two days later, on June ‘3S; a 
Moscow broadcast to the U.S.A. rejected recent American sheer: 


describes: in a talk which we publish upon another page some of the - 


striking impression now is of the contrast between the miseries of the _ 


_ claims of those who, opposing Finland’s withdrawal from the war and — 


‘Orchestra gets into difficulties or the City of Leeds decides to retain 


entertainment and are shown the latest additions to the amenities with 


about the establishment of atomic missile bases. He 
Sweden. At the end of the visit, a Soviet statement idbvlarele 


 continue-in the future to work for everything that promotes. ent - 


ria as giving te world * ah poe agers sign ‘ok piace respectabi 


THe SOVIET PROPOSAL to | eae: nu 
coupled with the establishment of an. international sl 
mission and scientific control posts, was described by man 
including » American—commentators as an important step 


ticular, stressed that the Russians had again captured the 
the propaganda field, as their proposals had been made bef 
Stassen had time to ‘propound what the American press described as 
America’s proposals for a ten-month suspension of tests. The day before 
Mr. Zorin introduced the Soviet proposals at the London’ diss =, 
conference, Mr. Khrushchev—speaking at a press conference it 
—announced that the Soviet Union would be willing to a 
establishment of armaments inspection posts in the Soviet Union 
western countries, if this would help to end nuclear tests. But, he sade 
he knew of no system of inspection which could discover hidden atomi 
weapons. Mr. Khrushchev then reiterated his wish to visit the U.S. A: ; 
but said he had not been invited, and added: ‘We are too proud to 


that U.S. leaders should appear on Russian television: = 
‘The Soviet people are not interested in listening to the mai Somee 
mouthings of Mr. Dulles or the reasonings of Admiral Radford or 
General Norstad about how America intends to enmihilate our towns. 
and. villages. a 
Last week, the Republican ices Senator Knowland, sicakisgt ina ot 
television interview in the United States, suggested that America should — 
put to the test the sincerity of Mr. Khrushchev’s proposals in-his tele- 
vision interview for a withdrawal of troops from Europe. The Senator a 
said he had submitted a plan to the State Department for U.S. agree- 
ment on the neutralisation of Norway in exchange for the withdrawal % 
of Soviet troops from Hungary. If this were successful, a similar — 4 
arrangement might be made for Greece’s neutrality in return for the — 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Poland. A Moscow broadcast to 
Greece and other foreign audiences ridiculed the suggestion. Was this ie 
the way the United States dealt with her smaller allies?: of 
He does not think it necessary to ask their opinion: he ‘vostiapelante es 
that their fate can be settled in Washington, . Uncle Sam passes — 
judgement on these countries Hike the Olympian Zeus, This is what © . 
Dulles calls the U.S.A.’s special mission to lead the world. | it 
The speeches made by Mr. Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev during their ' 
week’s visit to Finland received extensive publicity in Moscow broad- te 
casts. In one speech, Mr. Khrushchev said how ridiculous had been the 54 


“ai 


her reconciliation with the Soviet Union, had forecast the ‘ ‘horrors’ 3 
that would be in store for Finland: : Z - 
They spread mad fabrications about the Soviet cobnere ener ah 
for example, that she would deprive Finland of her independence, 
that tens of thousands ‘of Finns would be sent to Siberia, and ‘that ~ 
‘Russian troops would occupy Finland and never leave Boas 
(Mr. Khrushchev did not add that all these ‘ horrors ” have, it in fact, beri 
experienced by Hungary, Rumania, Poland, and East Germany.) In 


- another speech Mr. Khrushchev affirmed Soviet confidence that all ee 
‘mankind would eventually organise its lifé on the basis of Marxism- 


Leninism. In another statement, he expressed concern over the attitude. + 
of Denmark and Norway, who, he maintained, were engaged i in 


We note with satisfaction that the. Government of Finland ’ 


among nations. .., . We are convinced that should other noite a, . 
countries. follow such a political line, it would be a ‘great pee 
to Peace in _Burope and elsewhere, eee a é 


in a western civilised country * West German newspapers 


view that, in his speeches in Finland; Mr. Khrushchev had 


himself 1 more intransigent se ever on misenin ere 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 

* ONCE MORE EPIDEMIC INFLUENZA is in the news ’, said 
Dr. Avec Isaacs. of the World Influenza ‘Centre in 
London, speaking in the General Overseas Service, ‘It 
is a most unpredictable disease. For two or three years 
at a time we may hear little news of influenza except 
for small scattered outbreaks here and there. Then 
quite suddenly comes the news that it is on the move 
again. 

“The present epidemic seems to have started among 
refugees in Hong Kong in the middle of April, and to 
have spread rapidly from there to Singapore. By now 
the epidemic has visited Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Sarawak, North Borneo, India, 
Japan, and Siam. Within the last day or two, first 
reports have arrived of outbreaks in Australia, For- 
tunately, wherever influenza has occurred the disease 
itself has been relatively mild—that is to say it has not 
been a serious killing disease as it was in 1918. 

“These epidemics occur when a new variety of 
influenza virus suddenly appears: we call these new 
varieties antigenic variants. By that term we mean that 
the virus has changed its character in such a way that 
the resistance which people had managed to build up 
to previous epidemic viruses is no ‘longer effective 
against the new one. As a result the new virus en- 
counters little resistance to its spread, and we must 
not be surprised if many countries throughout the 
world have epidemics due to this new virus within the 
next few months. In Europe and in the U.S.A. epidemics generally 
occur in our winter, so that we in this country may enjoy a few months 
respite before it breaks out here. : 

“Can we do anything to halt the epidemic spread? The answer is 
that we are doing all we can, but that this is very little. The World 
Health Organisation is much concerned with epidemic influenza and 
they have appointed a group of reporting centres and laboratories 
throughout the world who all collaborate together. As soon as influenza 
breaks out the reporting centres inform Geneva what sort of outbreak 
this is, and the laboratories try to isolate viruses which they send to us 
at the World Influenza Centre in London. Part of the same organisation 
based in Washington and in Montgomery, Alabama, deals with the 
Americas, and we have good liaison with each other. We find out as 
quickly as we can what sort of change in the virus has occurred and 
we send information to Geneva who inform all the collaborating labora- 
tories. If, as in the present epidemic, 
we suspect that vaccines made from 
older types of virus are unlikely to be 
effective against the new virus, we 
distribute samples of the new viruses 
to collaborating laboratories so that 
they can get on with vaccine produc- 
tion as quickly as possible. 

‘The difficulty is that there is so 
little time to prepare enough vaccine 
for everyone’s needs. What we require 
is some method for making small 
stocks of vaccine go round further, 
and research to this end is going on 
now. Many people are asking them- 
selves whether this epidemic is going 
to develop as it did in 1918. At that 
time influenza started as a mild 
disease to which no one paid much 
attention. But then it seemed to 
gather momentum and within a few 
months it had changed into a disease 
which killed millions, Will the same 
thing happen today? This is a ques- 
tion which no one can answer. All we 
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Monks of Prinknash at work on the new abbey they are building— 


ey 


—and wheeling pottery into one of the new electric kilns they have 
recently installed 


eS 


can say is that it is unlikely but that it is a possibility which we 
must always keep at the back of our minds. If it happened we 
hope we would not be wholly unprepared to meet it but we cannot 
afford to relax our vigilance or the effort to improve our methods 
of vaccination ’. 


PRINKNASH POTTERY 

At Prinknash, a 200-acre estate in the Cotswolds, Benedictine monks 
are building a new abbey church and monastery. One of the ways 
in which they are raising money for this is by making and selling 
pottery, for. which they have recently installed a new electric kiln for 
firing the clay. BRENDA HAMILTON went to the Abbey House and 
described her visit in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 

‘The Prior showed me the architect’s drawing of the great church 
and monastery which he told me will 
take over 100 years to build ’, she said. 
“Then I went with him into’ the 
grounds and stood on a hilltop where 
I had an almost aerial view of the 
surrounding country: in the distance 
the Malvern Hills and the mountains 
of Wales, and in the foreground the 
city of Gloucester. Immediately below 
us, where the hillside had been cut 
away, I saw the foundations of the first 
part of the new abbey church. I saw 
monks and laymen working together 
on these foundations that will one day 
support a magnificent abbey, larger 
than Gloucester Cathedral. 

‘In contrast to this as yet unrealised 
splendour I saw, a few yards away, 
some workmanlike buildings. Here the 
monks make the famous Prinknash 
pottery that is sold in almost every 
town in the country. The demand for 
it is so great that the monks have 
recently installed a new electric kiln. 
This consists of two great ovens, 
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ae The arms of Bugkinghamahire Sone 


_ which date back nearly five hundred years. Not that 


- public buildings, and some of the most interesting of 


shields of Windsor and Guildford; and many seaside places 
have ships in their arms. _ : 


a) me ahride ‘can be con- | 
tinuous. I saw every stage of 
pottery making, from the first. 
cleaning of the rough clay to the 


tery all shapes and sizes, cups and — 


and candlesticks. I counted over 
ninety different articles, all in the 
lovely blues and greens and am- 
- bers typical of Prinknash pottery. 
“The Father Prior told me that 
Council this thriving industry started from 
a sort of joke. When they first 


; - a Ge the site for the Shey they found nothing but clay. This presented a 
__._ problem—what to do with hundreds of tons of it. One day, still wonder- 


ing what to do with all this clay, one of the monks jokingly threw a 
handful of it into the furnace in the boiler room. It came out:a beautiful 
terra cotta. “ Here’s our answer”, he said. “ Dig out the clay oe our 


- foundations, make pottery with it, and sell the pottery 
to make money for our building”. And that is ss 
what they did ’. 


‘THREE CORNISH CHOUGHS PROPER’ 
‘ Argent, three Cornish choughs proper, on a chief 
gules a lion passant guardant or’. ‘ That’, tae 
C. W. Scott-GiLes in ‘ Town and Country ’, ‘i 
the heraldic description of the arms of Captestury, 


you will find many town arms as old as that. Most 
of them have been granted by the heralds during the 
last seventy years. These arms are used on seals and 
documents, badges: of office and the decoration of 


them are found in the south-east of England. 
_*A few of the older towns have royal emblems, 


and the Cinque Ports. Some display the symbols of 

saints, like the cross of St. George and the sword of St. Paul 
which form the arms of the City of. London. Some use the 
badge of their former lords—for example, you will often come 
across the swan of the Dukes of Buckingham in the heraldry 
of Buckinghamshire. Castles are often found, notably in the 


_* There are also historic emblems with particular county 


associations and these may crop up in the arms of many 
- towns. In Kent, the white horse which was the banner of the Saxon 


invader Horsa, is still the arms of the county and is also found in the 
shields of Beckenham, Margate, and Ramsgate. In the local heraldry of 


_ Middlesex and Essex you will often see curved swords with notched 
blades, which are the emblems of the Middle and East Saxons. Swal-_ 


lows, or hirondelles, suggested in Norman times by the name of Arun- 
del, have become the arms of Sussex, and appear in the shields of 


_ Brighton, Hove, Crawley, and other towns. Some arms commemorate — 


historic events which have taken place in the locality. Egham, which 


_ contains Runnymede, has in its shield King John’s crown and a repre- 
sentation of Magna Carta. 


“Occasionally civic heraldry looks back to the pre-historic past. In 


_ Maidstone, the remains of a monster known as an iguanodon were dug 
up, and the town has adopted this “ oldest inhabitant ” 
_ of its shield. References to local industries are frequent. These may be 


as a supporter 


straightforward, like the cogwheels in the arms of Dagenham; or they 


_ may be rather more imaginative. For imstance, Dartford represents — 


paper manufacture by a jester’s head in a cap—a fool’s cap. We also 
find occasional allusions to sport. Epsom’s arms contain two horses’ 

heads, and the shield of Barnes, which sees the finish of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Boat Race, has two oars, one dark blue and the other. 
light blue. Finally, to show how this old art of heraldry keep abreast 


of the times, two town shields trace the development of aeroplanes. 
- Crayford, which saw the first flight by a heavier-than-air machine, refers 


The drawings reproduced on this page are from Civic Heraldry of England ee Wales, by Cc. w. Scott-Giles Dent 


final stage, rows and rows of pot- — 


jugs, mugs and ashtrays, egg-cups © 


my head. “ It’s no use ”, I said triumphantly. * “Tm too tall”. 


The arms of Egham; Beddington and 
Wallington (right), and (below) Canter- 
such as the English lions in the shields of Chichester bury 


-cut through the timber within inches of my 


© What’s that? ” I asked. 


lump of tow rope on the back of the blades. It’s all right. T 


. I ne had some ee oatien in my caree 
I think the seen get was ise I was asked to report 


one of his pea ey Geapens on ee ‘ip “rs bis ieee 
_*“ Tes like this”, he said. “I’m not going to pretend to you, Mr. 
Hastings, that I’m ‘anything that I’m not. No man is infallibl 7 
what I always say is that a man who never makes a mistake, if yo 
my meaning, never makes anything ”. 
_£“ You'd better take your coat and waistcoat off ”, said Hal’s 's partn 
“A little while 2805 Hal threw a knife which went right: through 
sleeve of a man’s coat, and his shirt as well”. : 
* Slowly—as slowly as I could anyway—I_ ‘stripped. off my 
and loosened my collar and tie. Looking desperately for an excuse to 
_ delay the fatal moment, I noticed that the top of the board came below ; 


‘For a moment the knife-thrower was baffled. 
“The best part of the act”, he explained in a 
worried voice, “ is when I throw two hatchets which s: 3 
land on either side of your head”. ~ ere: 
_ “When he throws the hatchet at me”, , said his” a 
partner, “he aims straight at the middle of my fore- i 

head. As the hatchet spins through the air, I duck 
and it hits the board where my head ought to be”. mem 
‘While they were talking, Hal Denver and his a 
partner were man- handling the heavy board, pitted 
and scarred with knife slashes. With devilish 
ingenuity, they were raising it another foot from the 
ground by balancing the board on the top of a — 
property box. Hal Denver gathered up a bunch of 
long knives, like a hand of cards and, selecting one, 
crouched, down and flourished it at me in the air. _ 
© After several preliminary scares, he was dis- 
satisfied with the set-up. He told me to relax while 
he produced an enormous tape measure and carefully _ 
measured out the ground. “ Just an extra precaution ”, he said. 
He tossed back the black locks of hair off his nose, spread his - rs 
legs, crouched down on one knee, and holding one of his 
long knives by the tip of the blade, sighted me carefully. 
“Aim to miss, that’s the secret”, he said. As he spoke, hate 7g 
knife left his hand. I watched the flash of it and heard the hiss - = 
as it spun through the air. There was a sullen thump close to 
my legs. A moment later, another knife and then another cut 
through the air and landed trembling in the wood round my — 
thighs and waist. Three more followed, the last one landing neatly 
within six inches of my ear. 
_ *“T threw wide that time so you wouldn’t get the wind up” said a 
the knife-thrower. “ Now we'll give you the whole dozen, six up one 
side, six up the other ”. The blades were about eleven inches long, the — F | 
handles another six inches. I counted the knives, one by one, as ‘hey i 
fleshed carcase. 
“Not bad ”, said Hal. “I geet I'd got you site that fifth one. 
You moved, you know”, 
* So it’s all over”, I said, isa 
_< All over? ”. , said Hal, « we can’t miss the ee finale”. 2. Setar 


** You stand up against the board ed Vitioae tal tee 
The lights go down, and before I throw the hatchets I set 


smell and no smoke, I do it all with methylated spirit 

*I shall never forget the swish of those hatchets. 
me, spinning through the air in flaming arcs and 
the wood with force enough to fella tree. After Hal ha 
first three, I tried to move away to give him plenty of 
started on the other side of me. But the flames from’ 
embedded on a level with my legs, midriff, and neck ick 
praptirnp nee: empl. sian ee 
as neatly as candles on a birthday cake’, sa we 
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Liverpool after 750 Years 


By HONOR BALFOUR 


IVERPOOL is an appalling city—‘ shocking horror ’, 
some of my friends call it: a shapeless splather of 
dirty red brick, of too-narrow streets, of un- 
imaginative council houses, smothered in a smoky, 

chemical-laden air. I am not here to deny it. I was born 
in Liverpool. I lived there till I was eighteen: then, like so 
many Liverpudlians, I emigrated south. I return occasion- 
ally . . . my friends are right, you know. Liverpool is a 
‘ shocking horror ’. ; 

But a city is not merely a collection of dirty red brick 
and unimaginative council houses, and it is the sounds and 
smells and the vignettes of memory and incident that 
people the place that fire it with character; and to those of 
us who remember the nineteen-thirties the smoky, chemical- 
laden air is a panoply of prosperity, because it means work 
and production and a regular wage packet. Indeed, now, 
almost for the first time in all its 750 years, most of the 
people of Liverpool are working in decent conditions, lead- 
ing decent, healthy lives with a chance at least as good as 
anyone else for the future. 

When you cast your mind back over the city of your 
childhood, a motley array of recollections suddenly jostle 
together and click into place like a portrait: the old one 
o’clock gun that set pigeons and workers flying from their 
rooftops and their benches, the pier head with its smells of 
tar and salt and sea-soaked rope, the seamen in their 
“Mersey Ferries’ sweaters, the holiday crowds who had waited on 
the landing stage all night with wingeing babies and baskets of food 
to get on the Isle of Man boat, the rush down the steep slipway for the 
St. Tudno for a day’s sail through the Menai Straits; the lurching 
trams on screeching rails firing blue sparks and cram-packed so that a 
dozen human bodies swayed together from the straps as they held on 
grimly at every street corner turn, like a row of bloaters strung up in 
a shop—none of your ‘ five only allowed to stand inside’ in those days; 
and the stench, particularly on wet days, in those overcrowded vehicles: 
it came from unwashed bodies and old, old clothes, and it settled at 
the back of the nose with a sting like an incipient cold; 
the shawl-women with their innumerable voluminous petticoats and 
canvas or check aprons, their shawls drawn tightly round their heads, 
often with a baby slung inside their elbow, their husband’s boots on 
their feet, and bearing on their heads an immense basket or bundle 
which they carried completely steady—it was usually washing or cheap 
crockery which they exchanged for old clothes at the back doors in 
the narrow entries of the terrace houses that laced the whole city. 
There is hardly a shawl-woman to be seen nowadays. Even those who 


Unemployed men marching through Liverpool in the inter-war years 


The buildings of Liverpool University’s new medical department 


manned the market gates, hoarsely crying in adenoidal drabness, 
* sagerminterparsley "—even those have gone, replaced by tweed-coated 
young housewives, waylaying you with salad goods: ‘Nice lettuce, 
lady ’. 

Tt is not only the shawl-women who have gone these last twenty or 
twenty-five years. Liverpool has changed with the rest of the country. 
Here, where once were gathered in microcosm many of the world’s 
problems, is a clear example of how some at least of those problems 
have been softened. The bare-bottomed little urchins who scrawmed in 
their filth up the steps of the tall old houses in Ashton Street—those 
urchins must have fought in the war and worked in the factories; their 
homes have now been replaced by the fine buildings of the university’s 
new medical department. The bug-ridden courts where overcrowded 
houses served as homes to families who shared one lavatory on the 
staircase and one cold-water tap in the yard—these same families now 
live in those unimaginative but wholesome council houses in vast sprawl- 
ing estates and satellite towns, products of the Welfare State; local 
doctors report that whereas twenty years ago their clinics were filled 
with semi-hungry women distraught lest unemployment bring back the 
poverty on the border of which they were always balanced, today 
their patients are well-fed housewives whose nerves are jagged 
lest they have taken on too much hire-purchase commitment 
with television set as well as washing machine. 

Then there were the dockers—casual labourers, who used to 
hang around the dock road: there was always a cutting wind 
blowing up the river and often stinging rain or heavy hanging 
fog. Caps pulled down, stringlike mufflers knotted round collar- 
less throats, thin worn jackets dragged tight for warmth, the 
unlucky ones who had not been called from the stands for a 
job would turn away and slump over a cup of thick cocoa at a 
marble-topped table in a cocoa-room, or huddle against an iron 
pillar of the overhead railway—so truly called the Dockers’ 
Umbrella. It is all gone now: no more casual labour—not even 
the Dockers’ Umbrella, because the overhead railway is to be 
pulled down soon to make way for new traffic developments. 

Even religion seems to have lost its sting. Or should I say 
that a greater tolerance has settled upon the city? July 12 was 
always agog at one time with processions of Orangemen and 
their families fanning in from the suburbs to parade in a great 
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waists: 


“one that has proved to be a 


that became traditional in 
some of the city’s famous 


poredit in ieee and He bh on elaborate satin hausers heavy wi 


_ procession in the Irish quarters of Scotland Road, with police in close 


a Se ttendenct. But that is no more: July 12 passes. In the city where one 
- day two cathedrals—Anglican and Roman Catholic—will paralicl their 


spires and domes, the heat of battle has died. 
One issue still remains. The Chinese and the Lascars who once 
gathered together in Pitt Street have now transferred their quarters to 


_ Parliament Street, but they are still a community to themselves. Though 


they mix at school with never a thought given to colour, they live apart; 


- quietly, passively, modestly. There is no coloured city councillor, for 


‘instance, nor any coloured public official. It is not that there is white 
prejudice, but these things ; ; 
have not happened—at least, 
they have not happened yet. 
The men and women of 
the Mersey have set a pattern 
in their city that has stamped 
itself on the nation: a pat- 
tern that has often begun in 
Liverpool, and been more 
sharply focused there than 
anywhere else in the country. 
It is a dramatic story, and 


prototype for the social, 
economic, and industrial de- 
velopment of the nation. For ~ 
centuries the masses struggled 
in hard resistance against 
hard circumstances. The 
prosperous great families de- 
veloped a sense of public 
duty and human sympathy 


‘names—Rathbone, Herdman, 
Roscoe, Holt, and others. 
_ Starting as voluntary and 
often individual effort, some of the nation’ s finest social work was 
pioneered here in our city. 

There were the washhouses of Kitty Wilkinson, the wife of a ware- 
house porter who opened her cellar as a washhouse for the clothing and 
_bed-linen of cholera victims in the epidemic of 1833,—and whose life 
is now commemorated in a window of Liverpool Cathedral. Little do 
the customers of our present launderettes think of this kindly, courageous 
woman with the workworn hands. Then there was Dr. Duncan, the first 


Medical Officer of Health in the country, appointed by the Corporation © 


in 1846 when the terrible plight of the poor moved him to record that 
‘every tide floated in a new importation of Irish misery ’ and that ‘ the 
snow was loosened from our doors by hordes of bare-footed beggars ’. 
And there was the Poor Relief. As private benefaction became inade- 
quate, as the prosperous merchants moved out from the city to mansions 
at Allerton or Sandfield Park or ‘over the water’ to the Wirral, 
_ charitable associations and provident societies sprang up—the fore- 
runners of state action once the nation accepted Dr. Duncan’s declara- . 


_ tion that ‘ the wretchedness of the poor was the inevitable consequence 
; of their circumstances and not necessarily their own fault’. ; 
No, indeed, it was not their own fault. For centuries, our city was at 


the mercy of world trade. If the foreigners refused to buy, then the 
docks and quaysides became deserted of ships, the processing plants— 


the sugar refining centre, the corn mills, the rubber factories and the - 


rest—had to shut down. In a world of idle trade, we had no shipbuilding © 
or repairing or equipping to do, nothing to insure, no banking business 
to pursue. It was not until the city’s leaders put a special bill through 
parliament that the future was protected. 

Twenty-five years ago a new era opened for the: city, when new 
industries were attracted and new skills encouraged to make Liverpool 
more independent of the ebb and flow of international: commerce. The 
famous Mersey tunnel is the concrete evidence of this. 


_ gold fringe and tassels. Even the tiny tots trotted miles i in their little 
white frocks and their white’ shoes, great orange sashes round their 
and every few hundred yards was a drum and fife band. Bottles — 
would be hurled and chamber pots emptied on the heads of the 


Entrance to the Mersey tunnel at Liverpool 
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our dreary adenoidal tones, when we mean that we have 
before, or that we are vaguely impressed, or just see no way 0 u 
what’s the use...” we ay empaasc that there i is eri: to 


nase temper anid: gave ‘im a i telling ae Oh, yes, we 
any eae in Liverpool. sat we scan | finish up all hae ee 
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in cheer the woe sees 


ad Ted Ray. They are ‘ “us 
_with all our cheeky pertness. 
_ But there is another side to i a 
us, as well. The Playhouse 
with its famous Repertory a 
Company stirred us as school- 
children when we scrambled 
up the stairs to the back row 
of the gallery to watch Diana 
Wynyard, Michael Redgrave, -_ nS 
_and Rex Harrison at sixpence — 
a time. The manager, “ dear 
Maud Carpenter ” > as she is. 
affectionately known to 
friends and strangers alike, 
boasts that the Playhouse has 
never had need of subsidy, s0.- ~.> 
loyal has been the city’s sup- _ a 
port. Music, - too — from — 
school: and church choirs ees 
Welsh Choral Society and 
those celebrity concerts in the 
old Philharmonic Hall where — 
=i! remember as a child ea ee 
ting in a box dressed up in 
a party frock, watching © ‘my uncle conduct and the golden-haired ~ 
Stiles-Allen fill the place with her lovely voice. And painting—a mixed — 
bag here, for the Walker Art Gallery houses some of the corniest 
Victorian and Edwardian masterpieces, of which the best that can be | 
said is that they are examples of the style and taste of their day and 
class. But it also houses some of the really exciting painting—Bellini, a 
da Vinci, and Titian—that stirs the imagination and echoes i in the mind a 
in Milan, Florence, and Rome. * 2) 
Then there is the sheer fun and games of the place: the scramble Jone Ss 
‘the bus for an Everton-Liverpool football match, the whizz of the 
speedway, the thrills and the beauty of the Aintree racecourse, and the cS r 
perpetual excitement of the May Day Parade amid all those crowds in — 
Lime Street, perched up on the St. George’ s Plateau, with the handsome — us 
_ dray horses clopping along, their mains plaited with red and yellow — 
“ ribbons and their harnesses high with floral constructions representing 
ships, the Liver bird, or anything as fantastic as you could dream: and 
the magnificent police horses, high and shining, and as completely hes 
trained as any animal from the Spanish Riding School. ~ Ko 
- In short, we men and women of the Mersey are a tough lot. We 
aggressive and vigorous, brash, brusque, rude; we are often crude; \ 
are stubborn and sometimes stupid, yet we are quick-witted and live 
cheeky and alert: and we are snobbish and ridiculous too. But on 
whole we are pretty practical, and if we are handled right, we « 
generous and impulsive and kind and sensitive. In fact, even 
good deal of our city may be a ‘ shocking horror’, I am eld 
a ap be —wNorth of England Home Service. send 
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- Among recent publications are: The Middle East in 
edition), by George Lenczowski (Oxford, for Cornell, 
tion in Mandatory Palestine, by A. L. Tibawi (1 
Quatons in (Monee Science (Unesco and Sidgwid 
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n the Constitutional Monarch 


a | great diac in British See eTLionel ae But some of 
its immediate implications at the time were recognised only 
-— oe gradually and sometimes reluctantly. One vital consequence of 
_ reform was that the decision as to which political party should be 
Sale 
of the Crown, and that the days of the management of parliamentary 
elections were nearly over. This produced a special kind of problem : 
My how were the influence and dignity of the Crown to be maintained in 
_ this complex situation? In appearance 
the Crown still was powerful and was. 
therefore expected to give strong is 
port to the Government. In. reality the zs 
Crown had lost its decisive hold over | SS N TOO REAL 
ste “the situation. S' ane 
<ho'Ehe, difficulty was illustrated by the 
" insistence of each government on main- 
Saath the traditional outward signs of 
m - royal favour, such as court appoint- 
43 ments for its supporters and the per- 
- sonal prorogation of parliament by the ~ 
: __ sovereign. The resignation of the Whigs 
owing to the weakness of their parlia- 
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‘mentary position after two years of 
_ _Victoria’s reign—and only seven years. 
after the Reform Act—brought matters 
to a head. The Bedchamber Crisis of 
- 1839, when the young Queen refused 
Peel’s demand that she should substitute 
Tory ladies for her Whig ones, effec- 
tively prevented the formation of a 
_ Tory government, But even the Whig 
‘ministers, thus maintained in power, 
_ realised that this was not a solution. 
The public co-operation of the Queen. 
_-was essential for the formation of any 
government and the traditional identifi- 
cation of the Crown with one or other 
_ party was no longer feasible. 
__ Some unpublished papers in the 
Royal Archives at Windsor suggest that 
the effect of this crisis on Peel was 
much more serious than has been. 
thought. Lord Ashley, his close col- . 
__ daborator, records that ‘no man had ever been): more deeply cut by 
__ the conduct of the Queen towards him than Peel’; and Ashley is further 
reported as saying that if, six months later, Peel had been invited to form 
an administration, he would have declined, A Tory ‘boycott’ of 
_ government responsibilities would have been a very serious matter now 
ae _ that it was no longer possible to ‘pack’ parliament, and it is not easy 
to see how, in such circumstances, the Queen’s government could have 
been carried on. 
7 It was into sis potentially explosive atmosphere that: Prince Albert 
- ‘was introduced, by his marriage to the Queen, in February 1840. Albert 
had earlier escaped from the stifling environment of his father’s small 
i ; principality of Saxe-Coburg into the fresher air of the Belgian court. 
a His uncle Leopold’s accession to the throne of this newly bounded state 
in 1830 had made an important breach in the bulwark of European 
autocracy, and Belgium was becoming a model constitutional monarchy. 
So Albert had received from Leopold and his confidential adviser, 
_ Baron Stockmar, an early ‘grounding in the new theories of government. 
. He could not yet appreciate their full relevance to the British situa- 
i, tion, but when the opportunity came he was not slow to apply the 
lessons he had learned. In fact, as I shall show, he succeeded in playing 
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* The Letter. of Introduction’ 
Queen Victoria’s first interview with Sir Robert Peel before he took 
office as Prime Minister 

By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch’ 


Shag led to’ believe. 


ree entrusted with the government was beginning to pass out of the hands _ 
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: a cartoon of September 1841, on 


Nat a decisive part in British politics at a much earlier date than we have _ 


By FRANK EYCK 


As the Queen’ s husband, Prince Albert was not automatically entitled 
to any part in the affairs of the Crown. At first, the Queen continued 
to handle public affairs without reference to him. If Albert wanted to 


be more than a cipher, he had to take his first hurdle and assert 
himself. Here the main stumbling-block was the Baroness Lehzen, who 
was constantly interfering, in the Royal household and later in the 


nursery, in matters which were no concern of hers. Albert particularly 
objected to the way the Baroness encouraged the Sovereign to form 


pes ae on the basis of gossip. He wanted his wife to judge for 


herself. 

There was also the wider: political 
context. The Baroness was violently 
pro-Whig and anti-Tory. She en- 
couraged the Queen in that purely per- 
sonal attitude to politics reminiscent of - 
her predecessors. The Tories considered _ 
-that the crisis of 1839 was largely due 
to Lehzen’s influence, so that the- 
Baroness was not only foiling the Prince 
personally, she was also preventing that 
very development which Albert quickly 
saw was essential to avoid further 
disaster: the establishment of the im- 
partiality of the Crown. 

From the beginning, Albert had been 
unhappy about the way his own house-— 
hold was being organised for him, on 
thé grounds that it violated this prin-. 
ciple of impartiality. In particular, he 
had objected to the Queen’s selection — 
of George Anson as his private secre- 
tary. Anson—himself a member of a — 
Whig family—had been on Lord Mel- 
bourne’s staff, and it was intended that 
he should serve both the Prime Minister 
and the Prince. This illustrates the lack 
of any distinction at the time between — 
Melbourne’s two functions of Prime 
Minister and of personal adviser to the 
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in getting Anson for himself, and as — 
time went on, his former link with the 
Whigs proved less of a hindrance. From 
a personal point of view, Albert was 
extremely well served by Anson, who must rank with Ponsonby and — 
Bigge as one of the great Victorian private secretaries. I shall demon- 
strate in a moment the value of his frank records, now in the Windsor 
archives. 

A new political crisis was imminent in May 1841. Lord Melbourne’s 
government was anticipating defeat in the Commons and Peel would 
have to be invited to take office. It is clear now that Albert feared 
another display of Hanoverian stubbornness by the Queen—another 
Bedchamber crisis—which could only endanger the monarchy, He con- 
sidered it essential that the Crown should at once show that it was now 
above party and that it would not place any obstacles in the way of a 
Tory return to power. Albert therefore suggested that before the Queen 
saw Peel, preliminary negotiations with the Tory leader should take 
place through an intermediary. The Queen and Lord Melbourne agreed 
to this course, and from now on we can follow every move with the 
help of Anson’s largely unpublished papers. Anson was in a particularly . 
good position to know what was going on, as he was himself the inter- 
mediary. 

The pattern was set by the principle the Prince had already adopted 


for, alterations in his own household on a change of government. In a 


memorandum composed by Anson on May 5, 1841—that is, at the 
very beginning of the crisis—it was laid down ‘that ‘The Head of the 


I have to acknowledge the gracious permission of Her aistoeey’ the Guta to make use of material from her Royal Archives, Windsor Castle.—F.B. 


Queen. Albert succeeded, at any rate, — 
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Prince’s Household should change with every Administration, thereby 
giving a sanction to the Queen’s existing government’. It was also 
stipulated that ‘all other members of the House of Commons in His 
Royal Highness’s Household should be required to give up their seats 
in Parliament or to resign their offices ’. These clear principles were to 
be a model for the Queen’s own household, if the Queen could be so 
persuaded. 

Thanks to Peel’s fair-mindedness and endless patience, a solution 
was found which safeguarded the Queen’s interests without weakening 
the Tory leader’s authority. On the crucial point, it was agreed that 
the Whig Ladies of the Bedchamber—the Duchesses of Bedford and 
Sutherland and Lady Normanby—should resign before the new 
government came in. Peel, for his part, was ready to com- 
promise on points of detail, but there were matters of 
principle on which he was not prepared to yield. He told , 
Anson on May 13 that he was unwilling, for instance, to 
give up the Prime Minister’s right to appoint equerries in 
and out of parliament, saying that ‘ he could not separate 
the political and private character of the Queen, and [that] 
it would be his duty to strengthen Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment... by every means’. It is interesting to find Peel 
stating here, without any previous consultation, the very © 
kind of constitutional theory that Prince Albert had been 

- putting forward earlier. Unlike Melbourne, Peel seems to 
have had a clear appreciation of the new balance of forces 
which had come about in the eighteen-thirties. Being in 


opposition, he had perhaps more opportunity for reflecting Baroness Lehzen: a 
miniature at Windsor 


Castle 
Crown Copyright reserved 


upon the implications of the changes. 

Previous accounts of these events have failed to reflect 
what is now clear from the Windsor archives, that these 
efforts at compromise received only the half-hearted backing of the 
Queen, and that there was even a danger of her disavowing her 
negotiators. .The Prince had his hands full dealing not only with 
Baroness Lehzen, but also with the Colonial Secretary, Lord John 
Russell, who wanted to prevent the resignation of his sister-in-law, the 
Duchess of Bedford, from her position at Court. On June 11 Anson 
reports the Queen as saying that she would not part with the Duchess 
of Bedford and that she was not bound by the Anson-Peel negotiations 
as these had been conducted in secret. The Queen said that if she gave 
up the three Ladies, ‘the Tories would say . . . that she had been 
vanquished and lowered before the world’. According to Anson, the 
Queen said repeatedly that she had been compromised by the Prince 
and by Lord Melbourne, an attitude hardly reflected in her published 
correspondence. 

Lord Ashley did not mince matters when he 
spoke to Anson on July 30. According to Anson’s 
report, ‘Lord Ashley said he quite dreaded the 
Queen making another fatal step. One such 
unfortunate occurrence as a “ Bedchamber 
Intrigue” would destroy the position of the 
Queen, and it would be impossible to foresee 
the effect of it upon the Country’. Anson 
assured him that the Prince was alive to this 
danger, but had to move cautiously. 

Prince Albert received support in this crisis 
from his uncle Leopold and from Stockmar. 
King Leopold, who was on a visit to England, 
told Anson on July 14 that the political situation 
had been badly handled from the point of view 
of the Crown, and his comments have a rather 
different ring from those printed in the Letters 
of Queen Victoria. ‘The Monarchy of this 
Country ’, he said, ‘has its sole foundation in 
the will of the People . . . The Commonwealth 
has shown that the Country can exist and 
flourish without a monarchy . . . The Sovereign 
should be reminded forcibly by this fact that the 
Sovereign of a free people cannot be the 
Sovereign of a party’. 

The eventually smooth transfer of power from 
Lord Melbourne to Sir Robert Peel after the 
election of September 1841 marked a turning- 
point in Prince Albert’s influence. As time went 
on, the Queen leant increasingly on her 
husband’s advice. The result was a remarkable 
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Albert, Prince Consort: from a portrait by 
F. Winterhalter 
National Portrait Gallery 


nertaerehin to which each contributed Sonetag equally valuable, the 4 


Queen her dignity, her remarkable vitality and common sense, the 
Prince his caution, his intelligence and wide knowledge. 

But it was still necessary to deal with a final problem posed by 
the Queen’s attachment to Lord Melbourne. In spite of all advice to 
the contrary, the Queen insisted on continuing her correspondence with 
her former Prime Minister. What is new is what Stockmar told Anson 
on November 19, after a conversation with Sir Robert Peel, that he 
(Stockmar) was more than ever determined to stop it. The Prime 
Minister had said that if he heard ‘Her Majesty took any advice 
but his upon public affairs’ he would resign immediately. He repeated 
ee, this to the Baron at the end of their conversation. In circum- 
stances of this kind a resignation of the government would 
have inflicted further damage on the Crown. 

Fortunately, Peel was never forced to take official notice 
» of the ‘Queen’s correspondence with Lord Melbourne, 
+ which gradually became less.political and more personal. 
His position in time grew increasingly stronger, and, 
thanks to Prince Albert’s influence, even the Queen in the 
end gave up her hostility. Finally, in 1842, Albert 
? triumphed over the Baroness, who had to return to 
Germany. From now on, though the Queen and her 
husband might be temporarily unpopular in political 
circles, no more trouble of the seriousness of the first Bed- 
chamber crisis shook the monarchy. There was no longer the 
possibility that such an impasse might arise—one political 
party being unable to govern and the other feeling itself 
frustrated by royal dislike. 
The resignation of the Whigs had left the Queen’s private 
secretaryship vacant, and gradually the Prince became a 
kind of high-level private secretary to the Queen. This gave him the 
necessary official standing in many intricate negotiations which still had 
to be conducted. I might mention in this connection the Prince’s struggle 
with Palmerston in the middle of the century. Albert saw, perhaps more 
clearly than anyone at the time, that constitutional monarchy is a 
partnership and that neither sovereign nor minister may break the 
rules. The tyranny of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could 
no more be tolerated than that of the Crown, In the conditions then 
prevailing, the Foreign Secretary could not arbitrarily change the policy 
of his department without the approval not only of the Cabinet, but 
also of the Crown. Palmerston had to leave the Foreign Office in 1851 
because he had offended against the established rules. 
After the early death of the Prince Consort in December 1861, the 
Queen’s personality was no longer tempered 


prising that she reverted to some extent to 
a more personal approach—as in her relations 
with Disraeli and, by contrast, with Gladstone. 
But the new basis of British constitutional 
monarchy was~not established, and’ if Queen 
Victoria was still allowed to interfere in 
government affairs to a greater extent than 
f). the rules allowed, this was the latitude 
allowed to a sovereign who had earned and 


singular and personal to the Queen: it was not 
a reversion to earlier practices and it set no 
precedent for Edward VII. ; 

The new evidence from the Windsor archives 
makes it clear that the Prince Consort intervened 
in British history at a- critical stage for the 
development of the monarchy. It was a parting 
of the ways. On the accession of Queen Victoria 
in 1837 it was not clear which road the constitu- 


Naturally the young sovereign, coming to the 
throne in the wake of the Reform Act, did not 


changes might take place. With an extended 
franchise, the Crown’s patronage no longer 


Commons, and against the background of a more 
active political warfare there was a great temp- 


(continued on page 1003). 
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tional development of the country would take. — 


tation to preserve the power of the Crown by an — 


by her husband’s caution. So it is not sur- « 


received the widest public respect. It was 


’ want to see royal power reduced, whatever 


sufficed to procure an amenable House of © 
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By W. G. 


NTIL one gets inside a house and explores its internal plan 

it is useless to stand guessing outside. By all means walk 

round the outside first, as one does or ought to do with an 

ancient church one has never seen before—that is essential. 
But one must go inside and explore the downstairs rooms, and finally— 
and this takes a little persuasion, as the farmer’s wife never feels she 
has dusted sufficiently to permit an inspection even by anti- 
quaries—one goes upstairs and examines the bedrooms and the 
space immediately below the roof. It is the structure of the roof 
that finally reveals the true age of a typical house, even if all 
has been concealed below. 

In a typical house in the west of England, for instance— 
which I know best—the plan is usually one that stretches in 
time from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth, however dull 
the house may have seemed at first sight, with its Victorian bay 
windows and the monkey-puzzle tree in the front garden. Win- 
dows are the easiest thing to alter, and superficially they alter 
the whole character of the house. But behind the Victorian bay 
windows there may well be a panelled room with ceiling beams, 
moulded in a way that suggests a date about 1600. It is here 
that the date over the front doorway—which one often sees—or 
over a fireplace, comes in handy. If it agrees roughly with the 
style of the ceiling beams or some other dateable feature, it 
probably marks the date of these major changes. 

But that is not the end of the story. In the bedrooms or 
upstairs passages one often finds a series of great curving 
timbers—the roof principalsk—emerging from the plastered 
walls and dying away into the ceilings. Then, standing on 
rickety steps and flashing a torch into the roof space through a 
trap door, one sees the meeting of the roof timbers in a series of 
‘bosses—‘ like a church roof’, as one often hears it said. The 
roof of the house is in fact of late fifteenth-century date: say, 
about 1480. It is the oldest part of the house, which is therefore a 
rebuilding of that date. There may well have been a farmhouse on this 
site since Saxon times; hundreds of western farmhouses are recorded 

‘by name in Domesday Book, and hundreds of others can be proved 
to have existed although not named. But they have been rebuilt over 
and over again; and the latest rebuilding is that of the fifteenth century. 
I have never seen anything earlier in a true farmhouse, though there are 


"Drawing of 1835 of a late medieval farmhouse (to which a kitchen had been added on the 
_-——«‘« deft of the house) at Knighton, Leicestershire: the house no longer exists 


By courtesy of the City Librarian, Leicester 
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a few ruined farmhouses round the edges of Dartmoor which go back 
to the early twelve-hundreds. 

But what we have essentially in the west of England is a type of 
farmhouse which was built on an.old site about 1480, modernised about 
1600, and improved in minor ways—for example, the addition of new 
windows in the front—about 1860. 


Cholwich Town, a medieval farmstead (c. 1500) on the south-western edge of Dartmoor, 
The remains of a yet older farmstead (c. 1200-20) lie in the neighbouring yard 


F. L, Attenborough 


In the Midlands much the same thing has happened. We discover 
that many houses in the Midland villages are much older than they 
look. Outside they may have a late seventeenth-century or a Georgian 
look—perhaps even appear to be completely brickbuilt. But an 
exploration of the interior shows, at each end of the house, embedded in 
the brick walls, the original forked timbers—the ‘ crucks’ to use the 
Midland term—of a late medieval house. Once more we have a house 
which was actually built about 1500, or a little earlier per- 
haps, and modernised at some date between, say, 1570 and 
1640. Often the modernisation was done later, in the 
eighteenth century, but in most cases it was the earlier date. 

The same is true of farmhouses all over East Anglia and 
south-eastern England, Indeed, it is true of all the counties of 
England, south of perhaps the four most northerly counties, 
where the great rebuilding came probably half a century 
later. Only a close inspection will show when this rebuilding 
happened, but one good general clue is the presence of 
exceptionally low ceilings downstairs. Our ancestors were 
not as dwarflike as all that, although they were generally 
rather shorter than we are. But these very low ceilings more 
generally indicate that a floor has been inserted into a house 
that was originally open to the rafters, so giving two levels 
of rooms. As the house was never built to take two floors like 
this, it means that on both floors the ceiling may be less than 
six feet high; even as little as five-and-a-half feet. 

As to cottages, I doubt whether there survives in this 
country a single cottage—that is, a house originally built as 
a cottage for a labouring family—which is older than the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. What the estate agent 
advertises today as an Olde Worlde Tudor cottage is—if it 
is genuine—as so many are not—the house of an Eliza- 
bethan husbandman, the small-farmer class below the 
yeoman in economic and social status. In the course of time, 
most probably in the nineteenth century, as this husband~ 
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man’s house began to wear out, it became a labourer’s cottage. But its 
original purpose was to serve the husbandman and his family. All the 
true cottages built before about 1660 have perished. 

In a countryside where the isolated farm or the hamlet was the 
common type of settlement—that is, where space was not restricted in 
any way—a farmhouse was often rebuilt a few yards away from the 
old one, perhaps just in front of it or at the other end of the yard. 
The old house became a labourer’s cottage or a stable, or a cowshed 
or a small barn: it may even be a ruin. Down at the remote farmstead 
of Cholwich Town on the south-western edge of Dartmoor, there is a 
noble granite farmstead built about 1500 or 1550; it is not easy to date 
granite buildings because they have few, if any, decorative features. 
One might have thought that this was the oldest farmstead on the site. 
It was not until I had been 
two or three times to visit 
this monument of peasant 
building that I thought of 
looking further, down in the 
various yards and among 
the scattered farm build- 
ings. There, in a lower 
farmyard, were the sub- 
stantial ruins of the house 
of the first settler—also 
built of granite, about the 
year 1200 or 1220. There 
was a document for this 
date or one could not have 
been so precise. At Clanna- 
borough farm, on the north- 
eastern side of Dartmoor, is 
a perfectly good farm-house 
built about 1630, but be- 
hind it is the older house, 
put up about 1500 and used 
for farm purposes. 

All these survivors, of 
which there are a number 
on and around Dartmoor, 
are built of granite, an im- 
perishable stone. In the 
timber and clay country of 
the Midlands one could not expect to find such veterans: they have 
all gone. But I have often wondered if the remote moorlands of 
the north of England, where building in the local stone was common, 
do not also harbour the remains of medieval farmsteads. There were 
no architects for these ‘ vernacular’ buildings. In the timbered houses 
of the Midlands and the south-east it was the village carpenter who 
was mainly responsible for the building; then the dauber for the 
mud walls; and then the slater or thatcher for the roofs. In the stone 
country of ‘the north and west it was the rough masons who put up the 
houses, and the slaters or tilers who finished them off. No one designed 
vernacular buildings deliberately. There was an understood style for 
the region. The materials were all intensely local, often from within the 
parish itself, and they dictated to a large extent the style of the building. 
Hence, too, local styles tended to persist for a very long time—as long 
as the same materials were used. That makes it difficult to date such 
buildings precisely, even in the Cotswolds-where dating is rather easier 
than the average. Not until the coming of the canals in the late 
eighteenth century, and above all the railways in the mid-nineteenth, 
was this domination of local materials broken down—with the most 
disastrous results on the aesthetics of local building everywhere. 

One hesitates to generalise in this matter of vernacular building in 
the English countryside, because of the enormous variety of local 
materials and hence of local styles, and the great range of cultural 
differences. I must content myself here by illustrating what has hap- 
pened to the plan of the Midland farmhouse. It is possible to be precise 
about this by examining successive changes in the surviving build- 
ings, and also by examining a sufficient number of probate inventories 
which give one a fairly precise date for the major structural changes 
in the house. If we take our starting point, say, at the year 1500, 
we begin with a standard type of farmhouse with two rooms only 
—one of them called ‘the hall’, sometimes ‘the house’, the other 
room invariably called ‘ the parlour ’. This was 4 single-floored dwelling 


with a timber frame consisting of three pairs of curved farks or crucks,’ 
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Early seventeenth- -century houses in Colly Weston, Northamptonshire: 
* Great Rebuilding ’ of 1570-1640 


and walls of mud; and inside it was open to Sate rafters. This kind ofa 


two-roomed dwelling goes back at least to Chaucer’s time. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, two important—in fact 


revolutionary—changes took place in this two-roomed farmhouse. First, 


the kitchen was added as a third room—which brought about a domestic 
revolution in itself—and, almost simultaneously, we get the rudimentary 


‘beginnings of an upper floor by the boarding over of the parlour end 


of the house so as to form a space in the roof. This space was used as 
sleeping quarters for the children, and also for storage for certain farm 
produce like wool and cheese. Where the farmhouse faced the village 
street, the kitchen was always built on at right angles to the back of 
the hall; and it produced, therefore, an L-shaped house, which is 


perhaps the commonest ground plan in the Midlands. But where the —__ 


farmhouse stood at right 
“angles to the street the 
kitchen was naturally put 
on to the garden end of the 
house, 
which~it could be added; 
and also it was the most 
convenient for the disposal 
of household waste. Even 
when the farmer had con- 
structed an entire upper 
’ floor, by boarding over all 
the ground-floor rooms, 
access to the bedrooms 
above was only obtained by 
means of a ladder through a 
trap door. We get no fixed 
staircase in farmhouses until 
the sixteen-forties, and they 
were probably uncommon 
until the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 

These changes  consti- 
tuted a housing revolution 
among all classes except 
perhaps the poorest, and 


an example of the 


in household 
. PF. L, Attenborough Thousands of farmers re- 
constructed the interiors of their houses or enlarged them as well as 


amenities. 


they could on limited sites. Other farmers rebuilt their houses entirely, . 


destroying all traces of the old one. 

What were the causes of this great rebuilding in the years between 
about 1570 and 1640? It needed money to carry out these great 
changes, and farmers as a class had more ready money, more savings, 
than they had ever known before. There had been a generation of rising 
prices for all their products, ever since the fifteen-forties. That, com- 
bined with fixed or relatively fixed costs, automatically put money into 
their coffers. Contemporary writers like William Harrison and others 
were all agreed that there was much more money about in Elizabethan 
England. But a second question arises: even with all this money why 
should it have been spent on putting up new houses on such a wide- 
spread scale? Farmers are not, as a class, noted for ostentatious 
expenditure or conspicuous waste. The answer, I think, is the filtering 
down to the mass of the population of a sense of privacy that had 
formerly been enjoyed only by the upper classes of society. Privacy 
demands more rooms, devoted to specialised uses: so we get in the 
Elizabethan yeoman’s house, the kitchen, the buttery, the best parlour, 
the other parlour, two or three separate bedrooms, the children’s 


chamber, the servants’ chamber, besides the original hall, now shorn: 


of many of its functions. To achieve all this in a house of moderate 
size, we have two floors instead of one. 


The American sociologist, Lewis Mumford, rightly observed that ‘ the 
first radical change, which was to destroy the form of the medieval — 


dwelling-house; was a development of a sense of privacy ’. Hence the 
notion that, instead of a common hall and a small parlour or bower, 
which was good enough for the medieval farmer, there should be more 


rooms—smaller rooms, indeed, but therefore easier to keep warm—each 
representing a withdrawal from the c2 


devoted to a specialised use and 
common life. One can see this withdrawal reflected even in 
in the increasing use of the chair instead of the common bench or form. ~ 


the only way in~™ 


even they gained something 


at 
c 


In the merchants’ houses of the towns you can see it inthe specialised nA 


did f p per niaiee the ne : 
Ia a slight extent aoa to the class below them? I 


answer St ‘through the womenfolk of the family, the wives 
daughters. One cannot imagine the English farmer, at any 
oing through: a spiritual revolution, yearning for privacy’ and 


refinement in the home. The average man to this day is.largely 


4: d to his domestic surroundings and discomforts, unless they reach 


ese things several years sooner: and possibly the grown-up daughter 
a still more important agent of social change. So it was in these 
Bi: decades of the great rebuilding. Just as the bower, or the parlour or 


a _ the second room, had originally developed out of the feminine need 
for some elementary privacy, so the kitchen, too, developed because 
wives and. daughters, on visiting terms at t the guste ’s house, picked up | 


» 


~ 
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practically nothing about deep water movements. Everybody: has 
heard of the Gulf Stream, and navigators have been making good 
suet De use of it, and other surface currents, for hundreds of years, but the 
deep currents have remained something of a mystery. New problems are 
_____ presenting themselves, however, and practical interest in deep currents 
is: growing—for example, they | may have an important effect on the 


‘movement of fish populations—and they will certainly have to be con-' 


sidered if oceanic areas are to be used as dumping grounds for atomic 

- waste. But making direct measurements of deep currents is a slow 

and expensive business. A few weeks ago. I took part in some such 

observations in the western North Atlantic, during a cruise of the 

royal research ship Discovery II. I shall have more to say about that 

_ work later, but first I would like to try to sketch in the background 
of the information that we have about deep water movements. 

; As long ago as the beginning of the last century, it was found that 
even in tropical latitudes the deep water was at nearly freezing tempera- 
ture. It must have moved there from the Arctic or Antarctic, since 
nowhere else could it have been cooled to such a low temperature. But 

; the speed of its movement was unknown. Even now there i is a good deal 
~ of uncertainty: a few years 
ago, estimates of the circula- 
tion-time of the Atlantic deep 
water ranged from about 20,000 
to 2,000 years. At the moment 
opinion seems to favour a 
period of a few hundred years, 
that is, an average movement | 
of a few miles per month. 
Most of our knowledge of 
deep water movements comes 
_ from observations of the 
physical and chemical proper- 
ties of samples of the water 
itself. One can learn a great 
deal about the direction of 
movement of deep water 
rae _ masses from the way in which 
_ their temperature, salinity, dis- 
, ss solved ‘oxygen content, and 
- other measurable properties 
“vary, from place to place. 
ames: have been given to the 


“5 


ra 


Dr. Swallow assembling a current-measuring. float on board the research ship 


iets of these pro- 
For example, the 


\ 


the roof space—the cockloft, as it is often called in the seventeenth 


solute extremity of squalor and inconvenience. But his wife notices — 


CN: comparison sith the sees currents of ‘the’ oceans we know 


Discovery II 


There is on co Raat to ‘te foticed before the fully d 
modern house made its appearance, and that is the development i in 
parts of the country of a third floor, a range of attic bedroo 
especially on restricted sites in villages. Above the bedrooms there lay 


century—sometimes used in farmhouses as a sleeping loft for labourers. 


But gradually partitions appear in this loft, windows are put into the 
sloping ceilings, and a range of attic bedrooms develops. Finally, by 


the seventeen-fifties, at any rate in the Midlands, this attic range of 
bedrooms becomes a regular second floor, by raising the front and 
back walls of a house so as to give more head room and larger windows. 
That is the last important change. Since that date there have been no 


important changes of plan in the farmhouse and the cottage. The coming 


of the bathroom and of indoor sanitation are the only real changes 
that have been made in the last 200 years.—Third LB daa 


ee Thousand E eet Under: ‘the Sea 


ek ee C. SWALLOW, on the deep ocean currents 


iter water in most parts of the Atlantic ocean is the Antarctic — 


bottom water: it can be traced from its place of origin in the Weddell 
Sea in the Antarctic, northwards across the Equator and almost as far as 
the Bay of Biscay. Lying above it is the North Atlantic deep water, 


. which comes south from high latitudes, moving down through the whole 


length of the Atlantic until it merges into the Antarctic Ocean. 
Besides being able to recognise water masses by their temperature 
and salinity, one can calculate densities from these two properties, and 
from the density the pressure distribution. Then, in much the same way 
as meteorologists calculate wind speeds from the spacing of the isobars 


‘on a weather map, water currents can be calculated from the pressures. 


But there is-a difficulty, because the slope of the sea surface cannot be 
measured accurately, and there is no reference level from which to 
measure the pressures. So all you can ‘get is differences between the 
currents at different depths. To get the true currents, the value at some 


depth has to be discovered in some other way. Another doubtful point — 


about these calculations is that any forces other than the pressure that 


may be acting on the water have been neglected. 

But, in spite of the difficulties, a consistent picture of the deep water 
circulation has been built up from the careful analysis of thousands of 
samples of the deep water, with 
hardly any help at all from 
direct measurements of cur- 
rents. A good example of the 
-use of water analyses in study- 
ing deep currents can be seen 
in the results of the German 
Meteor expedition in the cen- 
tral and south Atlantic, during 
the nineteen-twenties. Over 
most of the ocean the Meteor’s 
results show deep currents of 
less than a mile a day (that 
being the smallest current 
detectable by their methods). 


currents of as much as ten 
miles a day were indicated, 
north-going in the Antarctic 
bottom water and south-going 
in the North Atlantic deep 
water. But no direct measure- 
ments have ever been made 
there to confirm the existence 
of these strong currents. 
Several methods have been 


Near the coast of Brazil, strong - 


: _ still a very useful one, is simply to put down a sea-anchor ¢ “ 
with a small surface float attached to it. The float then moves with die 


used to measure ¢ the movement of deep 


deep current, and by keeping track of it you can get a measure of the 
current. Using that method not long ago a strong undercurrent was 


found in the equatorial Pacific Ocean. But it is not suitable for very 


great depths, nor for very slow currents, because the drag of the surface 


’ float and cable becomes important. 


Another way to measure currents is to anchor the ship and lower a 


- current-meter, which is usually a device like an anemometer with a- 
__wind-vane attached to it. Measurements have to go on for. several days 
‘so that the tidal currents can be determined and separated from the 
residual drift. But keeping a ship anchored for so long in deep water is 
a difficult undertaking, and only about twenty anchorings have been 
_ made for this purpose in deep water. The corrections to the readings 


on account of the movement of the ship about its anchor are often 


eee and the method is not really suitable for use in great depths. 


A New Method ; 
But let me get on to a new method developed ae the last two years" 
at the National Institute of Oceanography. The essential feature of the 
method is this: by sealing the ends of an aluminium tube, a container 
can be made that will float, but will be less compressible than water. 
The thickness of the wall of the tube has to be chosen to give the best 
compromise between strength and lightness, but it is not very critical. 
If a weight is put inside the tube, sufficient to make its average density 
slightly greater than that of the surface water, it will of course sink. 
But as it goes down, the density of the float increases less-rapidly than 
that of the water, because of its lower ‘compressibility, and eventually 
it will reach a depth where the two densities are exactly equal. After 
that, it does not sink any further but drifts along with the water at 


that depth. 


In fact, instead of simply being loaded with weights, ‘the float - 


contains an acoustic transmitter, which runs from dry batteries and 


sends out a pulse of sound once every few seconds. By listening to 
these sound pulses -with hydrophones hung over the ship’s side, it is 
possible to take bearings on the float and also to check its depth. But 
to make a current measurement it is not enough simply to keep in 
touch with the deep float: the ship’s position must be be accurately . 


every time a bearing is taken. 


_ Our usual method has been to anchor a buoy that can be seen on 


the ship’s radar set, so that all movements can be plotted relative to 
_ the anchored buoy. Current measuring then becomes a continual round 


of taking bearings on the float and checking the position of the anchored 
buoy by any means available. This is usually done by taking soundings, 


but in some areas electronic aids to navigation are very useful. The - 
floats that we use are ten feet long, and the batteries in the acoustic 


transmitter last for several days. The density of the whole float has 
to be adjusted to an accurately known value by balancing it in water 
of known density, and trimming weights are added later to make it 
sink to any required depth. By the end of last year, about a dozen of 


_ these floats had been used successfully, at depths down to 10,000 ite 


and in weather up to a moderate gale. - 


pase the Gulf Stream é hea ; 
But once the method had been tested there was not much point in 
_ simply making scattered observations of deep currents. To be any use 


in understanding the deep water circulation, measurements have to be 
made in situations where the water-analysis methods give unusual or 


- inconclusive results. Such a situation was found in the deep water under 
the Gulf Stream. It was known that there was a vertical gradient of 
-current all the way from surface to bottom, -but it was not known 


whether the current at all depths was in the same direction, or whether 


at some intermediate depth the current reversed, with a northward flow | 
in the upper layer and south-going water below. This. particular» 


problem has been made even more interesting by some recent theoretical 


_ work on deep water movements. 


In the last few years, theories have been developed that account 


successfully for the main features of the surface currents, in terms of © 


the drag of the prevailing winds on the sea surface, the ‘effect of the 
earth’s rotation, and the presence of continental boundaries. One of the 
most active workers in this field is Henry Stommel, of the Woods Hole 


- Oceanographic Institution in the United States. By taking a more 


realistic theoretical, model in which vertical movements in high latitudes 


x 


_ Current measurements. Out of nine floats that were followed successft 


and although the results of the current-measuring and wa 
have not yet been fitted together in detail, everything pointed to 1 


f _ amounting to several miles per day. — ers 


the coast pes hr Am cording to 
be a strong ‘south-going deep current under the 
was mainly due to his initiative that an attempt was 
to measure deep currents there directly. © 7 == = 
A joint British and American cruise was arranged, using 
the Discovery II and the Atlantis. We worked in an area 
‘miles off the coast of South Carolina, with the Atlantis tak 
- samples to find the pressure distribution and the Discovery II ma 


seven were in deep water below 8,000 feet. They all moved southw: 
the deeper ones moving more quickly to the south—one of them, 
within 1,000 feet of the bottom, moved twenty-three miles south in 
sixty-six hours. Our work extended over a total period of four w 


existence below a depth of about 6,000 feet of a south-going current 


What should we do next? It would be worth ‘while trying to oe aS 
direct comparison with the Meteor’s results in the deep water off South — 
America, and there are one or two other places ‘where observations of 


“this kind would be useful. But we have not yet faced the ‘problem of + ¥ 
making useful direct measurements in deep mid-ocean areas, where ita 
may be necessary to go on for months in order to get a significant io 
result. There are still great technical difficulties to be solved, but — i 
perhaps in the next few years methods will be devised that will make : P 
such observations possible. —Home Service 2S ae é 
/ = —- : = Tat ss 
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God blaze headlands OY es 
And ruined rocks, — SOS eae 
God blaze waveworn arches, ee : yes: 
Destroyed blocks * CEs Sos) ae 

& Of straining earth, the mined sand, Se or 


Sea-bird stations; “the last land. 
Sad Sia ancient shells. Reha eee 
- Seachants deep, ; Son Saas 
_ God blaze ocean wells; 
Wild flowers creep ae : 
_ Over cormorants and gulls and shags, _ > ae 
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g "When from the still crystal of thought | See ae soe = By 


~ My eyes look out and make report “at, 
Of hill and hovering hawk, I find > ee 


They do but give me back my mind. sacs SO 


The hawk, the hill, the loping hare, TiS ab 
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O all the coloured worldI see Ss : 
pean are made by me. — 
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First I would praise the world of sense cea 

Then praise that sweet Intelligence, «= 
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Alexander Pope: a New View of his Character 


By JOHN BUTT 


OPE was a great poet; he was also a most enigmatic. per- 

sonality. It should be possible, of course, to enjoy his poetry 

without thinking too much about the man who wrote it; and 

several critics have managed to expound and assess it without 
sitting in judgement upon the poet’s character. But there has always 
been a strong temptation to assume that Pope’s satires must have been 
written by a person of peculiarly vindictive temperament. The man 
who held so many of his contemporaries 
up to ridicule must surely have been 
quick to take offence; he cannot have 
had many friends; and that deformed 
body, was it not a faithful representa- 
tion of the deformed mind within? This 
was a common view amongst the Vic- 
torians; and I know as a teacher that it 
is not uncommon today. The trouble 
partly is that we have never had a re- 
liable life of Pope. Just over twenty 
years ago his early career was finely de- 
scribed by George Sherburn. So far as 
it goes, that book is a standard work. 
But Sherburn left off his narrative at 
1727, when Pope was thirty-nine years 
old, and about to enter, as Sherburn 
remarked, ‘upon a more brilliant and 
important phase of his career’, At 
that date people knew him as the author 
of ‘The Rape of the Lock’ and the 
‘Essay on Criticism’, and they knew 
him even better as the translator of 
Homer; but so far he had written little 
or no satire. The character and per- 
sonality of the future satirist were 
already formed, of course, and Mr. 
Sherburn’s book contains enough evi- 
dence to correct the common view; but 
still, Pope’s critics might reasonably 
wish to have more evidence and later 
evidence before reconsidering the case, 
and that is what Mr. Sherburn has now 
provided in the shape of a magnificent 
new edition of Pope’s correspondence.* 

He has been at work intermittently 
on his huge task for nearly thirty years, and he has collected more 
than 400 letters overlooked by previous editors, that is to say, about 
one quarter of the whole. But interesting as many of these additional 
letters are, they do not greatly affect our view of Pope; the important 
features of this new edition are rather the arrangement of the letters 
for the first time in chronological order—a difficult task since many of 
them were imperfectly dated—and the indication of what changes 
Pope himself made in the text of those he printed. For Pope himself 
was the first editor of his own correspondence. 

It is still unusual to publish one’s private letters, and a man who 
does so, unless he is exceptionally conceited, may well feel that such 
an action is lacking in modesty, especially if the letters are mainly 
concerned with his private life. That was what Pope thought; but 
nevertheless he was determined to publish. He therefore resorted to 
strategem. There was a notorious publisher called Edmund Curll, 
who had made a special line of scandalous biographies—a wit described 
them as adding a new terror to death. Pope had been suffering from 
Curll’s attentions for many years. Curll had published attacks upon 
his character; he had also managed to get hold of some of Pope’s 
more indiscreet verses as well as a small collection of Pope’s letters, 
and he had had no compunction in publishing these, too. He had now 
advertised for biographical facts and documents to be used in a life 
of Pope. The opportunity seemed too good to miss, and Pope sent 


Alexander Pope: a portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller 
By courtesy of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 


him by some mysterious agent printed copies of his own letters, which 
Curll proceeded to publish. Pope was then able to declare that he was 
injured, and that he must preserve his reputation by publishing a 
correct and authentic edition. 

In telling this story I have left out several involutions of Pope’s 
complicated intrigue; and even more complicated was the intrigue by 
which he secured the publication of his correspondence with Swift a 
few years later. He has been severely 
censured for these equivocal dealings, 
and he has been equally severely con- 
demned for tampering with the text of 
his letters; he can also be shown to have 
invented dates which are patently in- 
correct. But none of this is very serious. 
Where the originals of these letters 
survive, or independent transcripts of 
them, a comparison now reveals that 
what he omitted were trivialities and 
occasional profanities, but that his 
principal revisions were purely stylistic. 
It is not too reprehensible for a man 
to make a poor guess at the day twenty 
years ago on which-he wrote a letter 
that he forgot to date, and it is only a 
venial crime if you take a letter sent to 
one dead acquaintance and re-address it 
to another who had tiresomely failed 
to preserve the actual letters you sent 
him. 

The publishing intrigues are more 
difficult to condone. Essentially what 
they show is a confusion between ends 
and means: deceits were practised 
in order that ends regarded as worthy 
might be accomplished. We can 
readily imagine a man recalling and 
publishing his private letters if they 
contained a record of his travels in 
remote parts, or of his role in some 
important transactions of state, or if 
they constituted a discussion of some 
matter of philosophical or scientific 
interest, or even if they described the 
social scene of fifty years ago. But Pope’s letters were not like that. 
We catch an occasional glimpse of society, as when he describes to 
Martha Blount the life of a Maid of Honour at Hampton Court in 1717: 

To eat Westphalia Ham in a morning, ride over Hedges & ditches 
on borrowed Hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a Feavor, 

& what is worse a hundred times, with a red mark in the forehead 

from an uneasy hat; all this may qualify them to make excellent Wives 

for Fox-hunters, & bear abundance of ruddy-complexion’d Children. 

As soon as they can wipe off the Sweat of the day, they must simper 

an hour, & catch cold, in the Princesses apartnient; from thence (as 

Shakespear has it) To Dinner, with what appetite they may—And after 

that, till midnight, walk, work, or think, which they please? I can 

easily believe, no lone House in Wales, with a Mountain & a Rookery, 
is:more contemplative than this Court; and as a proof of it I need 
only tell you Mrs. Lepell walk’d all alone with me three or four 
hours, by moonlight; and we mett no creature of any quality, but the 
King, who gave audience all alone to the Vice-chamberlain, under the 
Garden-wall. 
The merit of that passage lies as much in the comment as in the 
description, as it does when he bluffly condoles with the same lady 
twenty years later on her enforced dissipations : 
To be all day, first dressing one’s body, then dragging it abroad, 
then stuffing the guts, then washing them with Tea, then wagging one’s 
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The scene in Dorset Square, Sonor last Saturday as Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother unveiled a. plaque on a house used during the war as a briefing and transit 
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A general view of the annual Trooping the Colour ceremony which was held on Horse Guards Parade on June 13 to mark the Queen’s 
official birthday. The Colour trooped this year, in the presence of Her Majesty, was that of the Queen’s Colour of the First Battalion 
Irish Guards 
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to prepare all the articles published in those 
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The 41,000 articles in Britannica are 
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Peigtec ke 40 Ws tea is the life of an Animal, Sint hisy for all-that I 
know have Reason in it (as the Country Girl said a Fiddle had a Tune 
in it) but wanted somebody to fetch it out. And Ladies indeed do 
seldome learn to play this way, or show what’s in them at all, till 
_ they meet with some clever Fellow, to wind them up, . frett their 
. fiddle-strings. . 

He has little to say to his correspondents about the process of 
poetical composition, though he will occasionally comment on a poem, 
as when he remarks of the revised ‘ Rape of the Lock’ that 

this whimsical piece of work is at once the most a satire, and the 

most inoffensive, of anything of mine. People who would "rather it 

were let alone laugh at it, and seem heartily merry, at the same time 
that they are uneasy. “Tis a sort of writing very like tickling, I am 
so vain as to fancy [it] a pretty complete picture of the life of our 
modern ladies in this idle town. 
Though the poet is sometimes found defending himself from the 
objections of his fellow Catholics or deferring to the criticism of his 
friends, he is more often discovered as a man of business, dealing with 
printers and publishers, collecting his subscriptions, ever warehousing 
copies of his books at Lord Oxford’s town house, or arranging for them 
to be advertised, as in this passage: 

I shall take it as a favour of you [he writes to the editor of the 
Gazette] to insert the inclosed advertisement both in the Gazette and 
Daily Courant, three times. What I particularly recommend to your 
care is to cause it to be distinguished with proper dignity, & the title 
in Capitals, as here drawn. Also to stand at the head of the more 
vulgar advertisements at least rankd before Eloped wives, if not before 
Lost Spaniels & Strayd Geldings. Do not, I beseech you, grudge to 
bestow One Line at large in honour of my name, who wd bestow 
many to celebrate yours. 


The same elegance of phrase characterises even a brief note, written 
in the winter before his death, which today would be replaced by a 
telephone message : 
If my Lord Burlington goes to Chiswick on Saturday or Sunday, 
& cares to be troubled with me, I will, upon his sending a warm Chariot 
(for I dare not go in a Chaise) put my self into his power, like a small 
Bird half starved, in this miserable weather. 


Thoughts Just Warm from the Brain 

But these qualities are not the essence of the letters. Pope had begun 
re-assembling them and re-reading them before he was twenty-five years 
old, since he recognised so early in his life that they were an important 
part of his literary output: perhaps some thoughts thrown out in the 
freedom of soul might be used as essays for The Spectator or The 
Guardian. But though he does not seem to have made much use of his 
letters that way, he was pleased to see that what he called these ‘ thoughts 
just warm from the brain without any polishing or dress, the very 
déshabille of the understanding’ did record the true and undisguised 
state of his mind and preserve a sketch of his friendships. To the reader 
who is accustomed to think of Pope sitting in angry solitude, nursing 
his injuries and meditating his next vituperative attack, this record of 
his friendships will appear both varied and astonishing. Here we can see 
the terms on which he lived with survivors of the Restoration wits, 
notably Wycherley and Congreve, with his co-religionists as well as 
with Anglican bishops and inferior clergy, with the men of letters of 
his own generation like Swift, Parnell, and Gay, with the artists of the 
age such as Kent, Jervas, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, with great ladies 
like the Duchesses of Marlborough and Buckingham, and the Countess 
of Burlington, with politicians like Oxford and Bolingbroke, and with 
eminent physicians, generals, lawyers, and peers. 

The course of these friendships was not always smooth. There was 
some coolness with Wycherley, with Ralph Allen the philanthropist—the 
original of Fielding’s Squire Allworthy—and with Broome, one of his 
collaborators in translating the ‘ Odyssey ’, though ineach instance good 
relations were re-established. Three correspondences were abruptly ter- 
minated and never resumed, two with early friends, Cromwell and 
Teresa Blount, and the third, notoriously, with Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. But for the most part the correspondences are ended only 
oy death, and they are punctuated not merely by affectionate enquiries 

— but by numerous acts of kindness on the poet’s part. 

Pope made many demands upon his friends: they ship him curious 
~ stones for his grotto and wine for his table, they handle his investments, 
_ they carry him about in their coaches, and procure subscriptions for his 
_*Homer ’; his noble friends place rooms in their houses at his disposal, 
— and they | are so tame as to lend their names to his publishing devices, 
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and to copy out his poems. But he on his side seemed never tired of 
doing good turns. He procures gardeners and designs gardens; he advises 
on architecture, on sculpture, and on the choice of pictures and furni- 
ture; and he presents pineapples of his own growing. If a preacher is 
to be elected at the Charterhouse or a Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
Pope is energetic in working for his candidates. Though a Roman 
Catholic, he uses his influence in disposing of Anglican livings. He even 
arranges to supply Lord Bathurst’s son with Scots cattle; and with 
monumental patience he reads a tragedy of Aaron Hill’s four times, 
suggests revisions, and procures the same degree of attention from 
Bolingbroke. As Mr. Sherburn remarks, ‘He was always busy, even 
officiously busy’. Furthermore this kindliness of nature survived to 
the very end. Mr. Sherburn prints from the manuscript an anec- 
dote told by Spence of Pope’s last illness, when his mind had begun 
to wander: 

When I was telling his Lordship that Mr, Pope on every catching 
& recovering of his Mind was always saying something kindly of his 
present and absent friends; & that this in some cases was so sur- 
prizing, that his Humanity seem’d to have outlasted his Understanding; 
[Lord Bolingbroke] said, ‘It has so! "—& then added, ‘I never knew 
a man, that had a tenderer heart for his particular friends; or a more . 
general friendship, for mankind ’. 

Here then is evidence enough at least to modify the traditional view 
of Pope’s character. We cannot surely believe that Pope made a life- 
long habit of insincere professions of friendship, and that his intimates— 
the characters of a great many of whom are known independently of 
these letters—were so much afraid of him as to pretend a devotion 
that they did not feel. Lord Orrery, a close acquaintance of his later 
years, wrote a brief description of Pope at home, which confirms this 
impression of his friendliness: 

His manners were delicate, easy, and engaging; and he treated his 
friends with a politeness that charmed, and a generosity that was much 
to his honour. Every guest was made happy within his doors, Pleasure 
dwelt under his roof, and elegance presided at his table. 

Of course there was more than one Pope, as he himself recognised. After 
telling Caryll how strangely his mind is divided every hour of his life, 
he goes on to remark: 

Good God! What an Incongruous Animal is Man? how unsettled in 
his best part, his soul; and how changing and variable in his frame of 
body? The constancy of the one, shook by every notion, the tem- 
perament of the other, affected by every blast of wind. What an April 
weather in the mind! In a word, what is Man altogether, but one 
mighty inconsistency. 

This is one of the moral truisms which shine almost as brightly in his 
letters as in his poetry; but it should also serve to caution us about 
assuming that in any career so well documented as Pope’s there should 
be perfect congruity of action and morals. Certain episodes in his life, 
if judged by his own austere standards, are not altogether easy to 
justify: I have in mind the relentless vilification of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, his equivocal treatment of his collaborator Broome in ‘ The 
Art of Sinking in Poetry’ and in ‘The Dunciad’, and the means by 
which he secured the publication of his correspondence with Swift. It 
is possible both to wish that on those occasions Pope had acted differ- 
ently and at the same time to see what the injured but forgiving Broome 
meant when he told Pope that 

the humane companion, the dutiful and affectionate son, the com- 

passionate and obliging friend, appear so strongly almost in every page 

[of your letters] that I assure you I had rather be the owner of the 

writer’s heart than of the head that has honoured England with Homer, 

his Essays, [and] Moral Epistles. 
. —Third Programme 


The Constitutional Monarchy 
(continued from page 994) 


alliance with the ruling party. And the ruling party could exploit the 
situation to preserve its own rule. Herein lay the danger of Melbourne’s 
influence over the Queen. As ‘the Sovereign of a party’ the Crown 
might well have been crushed between the millstones of an increasing 
electorate and of intensified party struggles. For the days of limited 
political warfare were over. Prince Albert saw to it that the Crown 
was depersonalised to the extent that it now had to act according to 
certain general: principles, irrespective of any personal prejudices 
of the monarch. And the prestige of the monarchy remained, perhaps 
it became even greater, not in spite of this development, but because 
of it—Third Programme 
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Money ts our Business 


The finance of the fishing industry and of its many 
ancillary trades forms a substantial part of our business, and it is 
proper that money should be in the forefront of the picture. We take 
pride in our share in this, and indeed in every other kind of 
industrial enterprise, but our part is primarily a financial one; . 
for after all, money is our business. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of ‘articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Morals and the Sceptic 


-Sir,—Mr. Henson in his talk ‘ Morals and 
the Sceptic’ in THE LisTENER of June 13 says: 


Religion can be treated as though it were 
“purely pragmatical, as Plato treated it in his 
dialogue called ‘The Laws’. It did not in the 
least matter, said Plato, whether religion was true 
or not. . Its value lay in keeping in order the 
ignorant who were incapable of moral restraint 
by the loftier considerations of pure philosophy. 


- Would Mr. Henson give the reference to this 


statement; I have been unable to trace it. 
The view which Mr. Henson attributes to 
Plato is completely at variance with what Plato 
says in ‘ The Laws’ and elsewhere; for instance, 
“God ought to be to us the measure of all 


things, and not man, as people say’ (716); and 


‘The most important thing is to have the right 
view of the Gods, and so to live well or ill’ 
(888). Nor is there anything ‘ pragmatical’ in 
the discussion of religion to which the tenth 
book of ‘ The Laws’ is devoted.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford R. W. LIvINGSTONE 


The Recalcitrant Grammar School 
-Sir,—When educationists talk about technical 
education at grammar-school level they usually 
mean a training in the preliminary processes of 
mechanical engineering. Mr. Bielby, in his other- 
wise fruitful talk (THE LisTENER, June 13), 
seems to me to be guilty of this fallacy, that 
technical education must, of necessity, include 
training in an engineering workshop, One gets 
the impression that for him technical education 
-means the addition to the traditional mathe- 
matics and physics of ‘ engineering drawing and 
P practice ’. There is little suggestion in 
his talk iat the physics, chemistry and biology 
laboratories are equally technical workshops. Yet 
the boy who is analysing a substance in the 
chem. lab., experimenting with a machine in 
the physics lab., or doing a dissection in the bio. 
lab. is surely as ‘much engaged on technical work 
as-the boy who is using a lathe. In each case 
knowledge of fundamental principles is being 
learned and a technique acquired. 
Most of us are very much in favour of adding 
metalwork rooms and drawing offices to the 


grammar school but we are in error if we assume | 


that technical training must be confined to these. 
That would be tantamount to saying that all 
technically minded boys must become engineers. 
Certainly we need more engineers than any other 
kind of applied scientist, but we need also 
chemists, biochemists, zoologists, bacteriologists, 
- doctors, dentists, nurses, and these applied 
scientists learn their technology not in the metal- 
work room but in the science laboratories. 
Yours, etc., 
H. M. Dow ine, 


County Grammar School, Headmaster. 
Crewe 


Lord Halifax’s Recollections 
Sir,—Surely Lord Attlee (in your Summer 
) carries modesty rather far in 
giving the sole credit for the passing of ‘ Victor- 
_ ian England, in its sunset phase’ to the internal 
combustion engine. Perhaps the advent of the 
Labour Party and the policies with which Lord 
Attlee’s name is associated also played their part. 


s, and I cannot quite reconcile the view that Lord 


“gives mo sign of ever having any 


Perkicular views apart from those of his party’ 
with the statement that: ‘his speech in the 
House of Lords prevented a division at a critical 
time when the acceptance of the Indian pro- 
posals of the Labour Government hung in the 
balance ’.—Yours, etc., 


Crowborough WINSTER 


Are Young Men Angry? 

Sir,—Reading your leading article in THE 
LISTENER of June 6, I must say that the ‘ angry 
young men’ and their appeal to the opposite sex 
amused me as much as it seemed to baffle you. 
It isn’t their rootlessness, it is their complete 
familiarity that makes them endearing, They 
have been sitting in our only comfortable arm- 
chair for years, giving us the benefit of their 
discontent. They sometimes added that we were 
unlikely to understand such profundities, but it 
didn’t stop them talking, and their bitter wit 
frequently made us laugh. They have been part 
of the scene, like the gas meter and the packet 
of detergent, and if we didn’t make the coffee, 
they did. In small doses they were willing to 
listen to our troubles and trials. 

When we had agreed that the world prospect 
looked black, we had a sense of unanimity and 
even gaiety which I suspect would have been 
impossible with the ‘stiff upper lip’ set, Per- 
sonally I can’t imagine spending a wet Saturday 
afternoon with a John Buchan hero, I think the 
strain would drive him to catch that slow train 
before the Flying Scot.—Yours, etc., 

London, W.1 DIANA BARRAN 


Sir,—Mr. Wilson mentions in his talk (THE 
LISTENER, June 6), that ‘ at eighteen almost half 
of us were subjected to a military discipline 
which took no account of our particular origin 
or status ’, and goes on to say that this ‘ created 
more confidence, more sympathy and more trust 
across the barriers of region and class’. While I 
agree with this to a certain extent, I do not think 
it is true as a general picture. 

In the first place, Mr. Wilson has left out of 
account the high proportion of ex-public school, 
ex-grammar school and ex-university people who 
found their way into the comparative seclusion 
of the commissioned ranks. At the most these 
selected men served three weeks ‘in the ranks’, 
and were then withdrawn as a group for an 
Officers’ training course. It is true that later they 
came into contact with all classes of people 
through dealing with them in one way or 
another, but not by living with them ‘ on primi- 
tive terms of equality’. © 

Secondly, there was a large group of potential 
officers who never quite made it. These always 
seemed to -find their way into some job in a 
H.Q. office and, while not so remote from ‘ the 
apprentice . . . and the secondary schoolboy’, 
were yet inclined to regard themselves as a 
rather select group..No doubt there was many 
a ‘peer... and public school prefect’ who did 
not reach the officers’ mess or the H.Q. office, 
and in these cases Mr. Wilson’s statement is quite 
fair; but his implication that this was generally 
the case is, I beg to suggest, hardly accurate. 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford JouHnN M. SANKEY 


A Square World 
_Sir,—May I be allowed to comment on Mr. 
David Lewis’ letter in THE LisTENER of 


June 13? Mr. Lewis has misunderstood several 
points in my review of the books on Mondrian. 
He seems to think that I expected from 


_M. Seuphor a ‘ definitive critical examination ’. 


I do not know what this phrase means; does it 
mean that a critic can finish an artist off when 
the time is right? 

What I had hoped for in Seuphor’s book was 
a lot of detailed information about Mondrian’s 
life, particularly about his relationships with 
other artists in Paris. Mr. Lewis is undoubtedly 
familiar with all the known facts about the 
subject and it must be very difficult for him to 
realise quite how thin M. Seuphor’s book is to 
one who is not. For example, an artist about 


“whom one would like to know much in relation 


to Mondrian, the talented sculptor Vantongerloo 
is named in passing three times in the’ text and 
apart from two trivial footnotes we are told 
nothing about him whatsoever. Again, of 
Mondrian’s relationship with the Constructivist 
Pevsner we are given this: ‘In 1929-31 I often 
accompanied him on Sundays to Pevsner’s, who 
was always most cordial’. This is all. IL would 
have thought that almost any sensible layman 
would have had more to say about a Sunday 
with Mondrian and Pevsner, let alone a poet, 
novelist, critic, painter, and famous authority on 
abstract art like M. Seuphor. I know that the 
book is a personal memoir, a tribute, but I do 
not see why it should stick quite so closely to 
the barren level of an official obituary. 

Secondly, Mr. Lewis objects to my having 
expressed views of my own about Mondrian and 
states that these are incorrect. I do not think 
I have to defend myself for having written about 
Mondrian as well as about books on him; if this 
is not playing the game then many more distin- 
guished writers than I have been cheating for 
years. (And I do not agree that it was because 
of this that Mr. Dunlop got everything so upside 
down. I am afraid that was either because I did 
not write clearly enough or he did not con- 
centrate hard enough.) As to what I did- say 
this was merely an attempt to talk about his 
work without recourse to the slogans of the 
early *twenties. Of course Mondrian was ‘ of the 
twentieth century ’. Of course he tried to give a 
constructive answer to the ‘human problems of 
his time’, This is his dignity, the content of his 
work. The point is that the answer that he 
formulated is of a certain kind and it involved 
distinct attitudes towards the present and the 
future just as it involved distinct attitudes to- 
wards the particular and the universal. If Mr. 
Lewis had to write a review of a study of Snr. 
Guttuso would he not allow himself to comment 
on the nature of his attempt to answer the 
human problems of his time? Surely he would, 
for the reason that in that case he would not 
feel committed to the bath water as well as the 
baby. Mr. Lewis need not fear for Mondrian; 
his life, paintings, and writings do speak for 
themselves. He should not complain if they do 
not speak to all their admirers on exactly the 
same note. 


London, S.E.3 - 


Yours, etc., 
ANDREW FORGE 


Radio Drama 

Sir,— Agreement is, in both senses, the end of 
criticism, and it is impossible not to agree with 
Val Gielgud’s temperate and, if I may say so, 
wise letter. His distinction between. good 
theatrical drama, which appeals to imagination 


aH 


lar play that gets its best effects in a primarily 
visual medium such as television is surely the 


marking that this vital distinction is not to be 
found in the too sweeping remarks about stage- 
plays i in general in his new book, which I quoted 
in my column on May 23. The letter is a vital 
and welcome qualification of the book. That this 
correspondence has elicited it is, I hope, a 
modest evidence that critics, like other hissable 
villains, have a part to play in the show. 
: ' We still have not been told how the growth 
~~ of television and the coming Sound programme 
4 adjustments are likely to affect the quantitative 
balance of radio drama, as between the theatrical, 
fictional and original varieties. Aeschylus, 
Moliére, and now Ben Jonson have been heard 
on Monday nights in the Home in the last three 
months, as well as one or two original scripts 
for broadcasting, but there have been more 
adapted novels than anything else. I hope I do 
not show animus against the adapted novel as 
such if I express concern about that proportion 
and invite Mr. Gielgud to tell us now if this’ 
_ is what we may expect in future. 
t: It is clear, in any case, that with the dis- 
appearance Of some of the theatrical plays that 
are insubstantial in the wrong sense the adapted 
pee novel will: play a larger part in radio drama 
from now on. My general feeling, after hearing 
more of them this year than I have chosen to 
write about, is that although the microphone can 
and should do many things that the stage. cannot, 
these scripts often fail to rehandle the form 
of the novel in such a way that it has the 
' intensity and economy of good drama as 
% distinct from the extensity and em. ra of 
good fiction. 
I can think of a number of artistic, faancicl,. 
‘ and circumstantial reasons why this should be 
so, and plan to discuss some of them. I hope 
that none of the novelists, adaptors and pro- 


ge Se 


ducers concerned will mistake this for a basically, 


hostile attitude, and that they will join in the 
Seif” discussion whenever they feel inclined to do so. 


i If we could agree that there is a large, important, 


a: incompletely solved and Partially insoluble 
artistic problem here, candid criticism, often 
not. undeliberately provocative might at least be 
allowed a certain relevance. 

Yours, etc., 


‘London, N.W.2 Roy WALKER 


‘Nielsen’s Heroic Symphonies he 
Sir,—I apologise for encroaching again upon 
¥ your space and patience: but I feel I am justi- 
n fied in doing so in view of the general implica- 
tions, and evasions, which cropped up in this 
correspondence. But first, and most earnestly, 
: < ‘I must protest against Mr, Jacobs’ statement 
accusing me of misrepresenting his argument. 
- To anyone reading my letter with but a little 
attention it will be ‘obvious’ that Mr, Jacobs 
‘was too rash, Taking the points of his answer 
in turn: 
- Congratulations to Mr. Jacobs that he too, 
after all, is capable of perceiving the obvious. 
i This cannot be seen from his answer to Dr. 
q _ Simpson, where he emphasises the claims of the 
‘ _ —tless obvious?—A-flat twice, but doesn’t even 
imply the possibility of the obvious A: It is 
‘obvious’ that Mr. Jacobs’ argument points 
to the certainty of A-flat. 
But this is a minor point. His confusion of 
musical analysis—a fairly objective operation— 
; with ‘potential reaction’—a highly subjective 
‘ -event, if I understand correctly what he is driv- 
ing at—I believe much more serious, because 
symptomatic of what often passes nowadays as 
music(al) criticism. There is, however, another 
side to it. Fearlessly stating the obvious again, 
“musical analysis’ is musical analysis,.a proce- 


nica 


primarily through the ear, and the sort of popu- 


‘right one, Perhaps he will forgive me for re- | 


Jacobs not know such if he sees it? His 


impressive clause, on the other hand, with | 


which he equates it, refers to the literary and 
visual arts, as he very properly pointed out 
himself. ‘ Valid’ statements about one art are 
not ‘ valid’ about another: if this is ‘ obvious’ 
to Mr. Jacobs, as I hope it is, should one take 
his parallel for a—not very amusing—jeu 
d’ esprit? - 

Musical analysis does consist of tracing pat- 
terns in the score: but until it becomes 
‘obvious’ to the majority of listeners and music- — 
lovers—let us generously include music critics, 
too—Mr. Jacobs will have to plod through its 
arid acres, And when that happy epoch shall 


have dawned upon us in which familiarity with phrase is taken appears on page 71 and reads — 


those ‘mathematical tautologies’ may be taken 


in all sorts of physical and psychological acts 


with reference to music; and continue to dis- 


regard musicology as a basis of argument. 
Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.6 JouN S. WEISSMANN 


Sir,—Just a few sentences in the interests of 
common sense, Unfortunately the same termin- 
ology can be used for three distinct musical 
phenomena : 
series of pedal points and (c) a series of tonalities. 


-This situation is at the root of the confusion 


which Messrs. Jacobs and Weissmann are heap- 


ing upon each other. 


Further, an accurate musical analysis, based 
on what the analyst’s ears tell him, is bound to 
be a ‘thundering bore’ if the reader’s ears will 
not or cannot confirm what he reads. 

- Yours, etc. M 


London, N.10 ROBERT Siegen 


> 
f 


The Insufficiency of Liberalism — 


Sir,—I am not sure whether the pages of | 


THE LISTENER are the place to air one’s sense 


ae - qd tere a ‘ive. Or does Mr. 


for granted, Mr. Jacobs will be free to indulge | 


(a) a mere series of notes, (b) a - 


reached in 
of the gap 
' men can ac 
aspire to do. 
humility and sense of. ' humour, it may be hoped, i 
there is a role for such institutions. ee, 


In general, I am_ confused by. 
Schumacher’s inventiveness in the use of th 
inverted comma. One example, again from bee 
first paragraph, must suffice. He there states ° 
it is my view that ‘there is no need for | 
“ philosophy, nor for religion, nor for any sy: 
matic moral teaching—“ good manners ” pa 
Mr. Frankel, “ will do the job perfectly well i 
The complete sentence from which the quoted — 
as follows: = ae 
__ Men do not have to love the same ultimate 
good to live at peace with one another; good 
manners will do the job perfectly well. 


I hope I shall not be misunderstood. Je have | “Se 
no desire to defend the views that Mr. 
Schumacher attributes to me, since Mr, — 
Schumacher deserves more credit for these views - E 
than I do. Further, I am mindful of his admoni- 
tion that ‘to learn from someone who has — 
reached a higher stage is possible only on the 
basis of an acceptance of initial inequality ’. 7 
Accordingly, I do not have the hardihood- to 
protest against what he has been able to find, 
and not to find, in my book. As Mr. Schumacher 
“says, those who transcend the belief in mere 
reason are able to discover ‘a far more mar- — 
vellous territory beyond’. Among the objects 7 
which Mr. Schumacher has discovered in this 
far more marvellous territory is a book a Zs i 
unrecognisable to its author. , ° Ln 

Yours, etc., fi : 

Columbia University, | CHARLES FRANKEL 

New York : 


The Ghosts of Versailles and Others 
Sir,—Surely the fallacy of the Dunne theory ~ 


of having done a fellow being a good turn. In~ of time lies in an obvious petitio principii, as I 


Tue LISTENER of May 23 Mr. E. F. Schumacher 


pointed out some years ago in my book The 


(‘ The Insufficiency of Liberalism ’) has seized Timeless Moment. Dunne sets out to prove the — 


on my book, The Case for Modern Man, as the 
occasion for a sermon against those who, like 
myself, are arrested at an intermediate stage of 
mental development which he identifies as 
‘liberalism’ and ‘rationalism’. The public © 
expression of righteous indignation is good for 
the body and better for the soul, and I am happy 
at having been able to serve Mr. Schumacher so 
usefully. The only fly in the ointment is my 
nagging feeling that the book Mr. Schumacher 
appears to have: read may not be the book 
I wrote. 

Allow me to give just one gr two examples 
of the sort of thing that has me confused, In 
his first paragraph Mr. Schumacher attributes 
to me the belief that: 


All religion and metaphysics, all concern with 
questions of meaning and purpose are not only 
futile but definitely unhealthy and reactionary; 
the only sane course is ‘simply to ask no ques- 
tions’ of this kind. 


As Mr. Schumacher makes plain, he has powers 
of vision I do not have. But I can only proceed 
within my own limitations and report that I 
am unable to find any such phrase in my book 
as that which Mr.. Schumacher puts between 
inverted commas, Further, in the book to which 
Mr. Schumacher appears to be referring, I write 
(page 63): 

It is natural... that men... should turn. . 
to the search for a faith or a cause. There is 
nothing wrong with this, and a great deal that 
is right; and, in any case, it is unavoidable. 


Again, I write (page 68): 


The institutions of religion . . . have offered 


hypothesis that time is a dimension of space. 
He draws a diagram in which time is treated'as 
the fourth dimension of space, and it becomes 
evident that as soon as it is treated as space: ine: 
ceases to be time. lass 
Instead of drawing the logical conclusion iat 
he has proved that time is not a space dimension 
at all, he tacitly assumes the hypothesis he is 
supposed to be proving and argues that if we 
cannot identify time with a fourth dimension of 


‘space, we must look for it in the fifth dimension. 


Of course, when time is-treated as a fifth dimen- 
sion of space, it again ceases to be time and so 
on through all the dimensions of space we may 
be pleased to imagine. So we are left with an — 
infinite regress, time like Alice’s jam always 
tomorrow and never today, in fact non-existent. 


: Yours, etc,” 
‘Wallingford - #i. WARNER ALLEN 


Speak and Span 


Sir,—With great delight I read Mr. Ww. R 
Rodgers’ ‘ Speak and Span’ in THE LISTENER © 
of. May 23. If at all possible, give us more of 
him. It is not because he mentions me (he makes — a 
one mistake, by the way, in his story: Yeats 
ea not say, ‘It is my funeral’, but ‘It is half — 

y letter. You would not have had it at all were — a 
it a addressed to me’), His —— have © 
sincerity and sureness of touch, if I may be 
opinionated. 

I read your excellent periodical removed as. 
it is by 3,000 miles of ocean. Heme: 

_ Yours, clak, 3 hap h h 

New York, 21 | OLIVER ST: J. Gooannr eu 


he Book of our Times 


MAN 


With 46 Drawings by VICKY 
Well beneath the skin, penetrating, 
‘witty, here are the governors of our 
days and nights from Whitehall to 
West End. Those born for the head- 
lines are here, as well as those who 
acquired or suffered them: and there 
are a few great men. With an Intro- 
duction by Kingsley Martin. 2/s. net. 


IVAN D. MARGARY’S 
ROMAN ROADS IN © 
BRITAIN : 2 


The concluding volume of this 
scholarly quarto deals with Britain 
north of the Foss Way, and includes 
Wales and Scotland. ‘“‘Should be on 
the shelves of all who have an interest 
in the shaping of England” said Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler in Nature of 
Volume 1. (45s. net) Plates, drawings, 


maps. 50s. net. 
A HISTORY OF 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Edited by 
The Very Rev. W. R. Matthews 
and the Rev. W. M. Atkins 


The official 1000-year story of the 
great Church, andthe men and move- 
ments associated with it. The expert 
contributors are under the editorship 
of the Dean and Librarian of the 
Cathedral. “A great work of scholar- 
ship” —The Times. 408+ pages, 57 
plates. 50s. net. 


GEORGE CATLIN’S 
WHAT DOES 
THE WEST WANT? 


A ee but concise study of the 
political aims and aspirations of the 
non-Communist world. Professor 
Catlin urges that we take more 
seriously the struggle for the minds 
of men, and points the way. 

A BACKGROUND BOOK. JOs. 6d. net. 


V. H. COLLINS’ 
ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS 


A necessary guide, for executives and 
secretaries, to the avoidance of the 


perils of office jargon and related 
abuses of English. 8s. 6d. net. 


J.A.H. HUNTER’S” -- 
FIGURES FOR FUN 


At last in book form, a generous 
selection of Commander Hunter’s 
famous story-puzzles to entertain and 
stimulate even the non-mathematical. 

- 10s. 6d. net. 


London, W.C.2 


Published by Phoeatx House Ltd., 
- 38 William IV Street, 
® j§ Through your bookshop 
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Your Policies at Work | 


Most men who have family responsibilities and who take out a 


life policy very properly rest content in the knowledge that they 


are “covered” and that some provision is made for their depend- 
ants. Very few are aware of the many ways in which this 


attractive form of “ negotiable security” can be put to work. 
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A firm of outfitters has recently enlarged its premises with the aid of 
a substantial mortgage from the Institution. This enabled them to buy 
the freehold of a building which adjoined their two shops, and all are 
now merged in a complete modern frontage. Our assistance has not 
only allowed the proprietors to keep the control of the firm in the hands 
of the family but has provided them with one of the most valuable sites 
in the town. 

Other actual cases in which life assurance is playing a significant 
part in personal and business affairs are described in Your Policies 


at Work, We will gladly send you a copy. 


United Kingdom Provident Institution 


~ 


HEAD OFFICE: 


33-36 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


MANSION HOUSE 6543 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES CONSIDERABLY 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The thirtieth annual general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
was held on June 13 in London. 

Sir Alexander Fleck, K.B.E., D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S., chairman, in the course 
of his speech said: « 

The value of the Group’s sales to 
external customers increased from £411 
million in 1955 to £435 million in 1956, 
but despite this increase-in turnover, 
the Group Manufacturing and Trading 
Profits, after charging depreciation, but 
before provision in respect of the Em- 
ployees’ Profit-Sharing Scheme and 
before taxation, fell from £564 million 
to £534 million. The Company was 
faced during the year with a continua- 
tion of the rise in costs caused princi- 
pally by increases in salaries and 
wages, in transport charges, and in the 
price of fuel. Increased — efficiency 
partially offset these higher costs; 
nevertheless, profit margins were 
reduced substantially. 

The prices of some products were 
raised in the first half of 1956, but 
these increases did not outweigh the 
effects of the increased production costs 
to which I have just referred. 


BURDEN OF INCREASED COSTS 


The burden of increased costs is 
especially serious in the export busi- 
ness. Conditions in markets overseas 
are now highly competitive, and’ com- 
petitors in some countries have not, in 
recent years, had to face such great 
pressure from rising costs ag have 
manufacturers here. This is one of the 
factors that, despite the record levels 
achieved by our 1956 sales, made the 
manufacturing and trading profits of 
the Group, before taxation, about £3 
million less than in 1955. Consolidated 
income of the Group after taxation was 
also about £3 million less than in 1955. 
The charge for taxation in 1956 repre- 
sents a larger proportion of income 
than in 1955, due mainly to three causes 
—increases in the rates of Profits Tax, 
the withdrawal during 1956 of invest- 
ment allowances on most new capital 
expenditure and their replacement by 
initial allowances, and a reduction in 
the credit for over-provisions in past 
years 

The Company’s net income for the 
year 1956 was £193 million as compared 
with nearly “£24 million in 1955. 
Although the net income of the Com- 
pany has decreased to this extent, the 
Board, having regard to the great 
strength of the Company and its pros- 
pects, have no hesitation in recom- 
mending that the final dividend for 
1956 should be 6%, making the total 
dividend for the year 10%, the same as 
was paid for both 1954 and 1955. 


CURRENT YEAR’S TRADING 


In conclusion, I should like to say a 
little about the current year’s trading. 
So far, turnover has been on a higher 
level than in 1956. In the middle of 
last year. there was some noticeable 
hesitation in those parts of our business 
serving industries making durable con- 
sumer goods, such as motor cars and 
household «appliances. The marked 
recovery made this year by the motor 
car industry in particular is helping 
us to overcome the set-back experi- 
enced last year in those sections of 
our organisation. 

The current year is, of course, bring- 
ing its own problems. ~Fortunately, the 
general level of activity is high, and 
in most cases new plants coming into 
production are immediately and fully 
occupied. The demand for * Terylene’ 
in particular is most active. o far 
this year, exports have been of the 
same order as last year, but if costs of 
production in the United Kingdom con- 
tinue to rise at a rate~ greater than 
those of our principal competitors, it 
will become more difficult to place our 
exports. 

f no unforeseen international dis- 
turbances arise, 1957 should be a year 
of high activity in almost every branch 
of the Company, and I think we can 
look forward to a year of satisfactory 
progress. We also regard the longer 
term prospects with confidence. There 
are great possibilities for the profitable 
development of the chemical business 
throughout the world; and we have 
available in this country many of the 
raw materials required, convenient of 
access, and of high quality. 

Further, we are engaged in an indus- 
try in which the native genius of our 
people can work to full advantage. It 
is our policy to plan for the future in 
the expectation that we shall not only 
maintain, but indeed improve, our place 
in the chemical industry of the world. 

The report was adopted. 
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- because, to change the metaphor, we are 


_ He is, in consequence, the perfect carica- 


_ tendency of Max Beerbohm’s mind and 


T was Desmond MacCarthy who first drew my attention to the 
fact that Max Beerbohm had a marked distaste for human great- 
ness. Herein, I think, we may perceive both his strength and his 
weakness. He had the prodigious agility that is needed if one is to 
assault the greatest summits, to surmount and to deride Shakespeare, 
Goethe, or Henry James; but his spiritual home was in a comfortable 
hotel somewhere among the foothills. We are delighted by him 


usually on the side of David and are 
“pleased to see Goliath come a cropper. 


turist, for caricature—essentially a minor 
ait——is never better than when it shows 
us that which is ridiculous in the sublime. 
In the immensely enjoyable exhibition now 
to be seen at the Leicester Galleries this 


att is clearly visible. The lesser personages, 
however well they may lend themselves to 
graphic comedy, come off lightly; they are 
gently peppered with pebbles. It is the 
great men who stop the rocks. Witness the 
- series showing Gladstone’s adventures in 
Heaven. Royalty also offers golden oppor- 
tunities, for here a. social convention 
thrusts greatness upon those who, by 
* nature, are small; and in King Edward 
VII the caricaturist finds a victim who can 
be dissected not only with enthusiasm but 
with a certain real, though delicate, cruelty. 
It is the delicacy that is so astonishing 
and so admirable; an artist who packs 
such a violent literary punch might be 
expected to make use of a savage, ex- 
pressionist line; but Max Beerbohm both 
in his writing and in his drawing never 
ceases to be urbane, his creatures are 
described within a series of graceful 
curves, they droop in a spineless fashion, 
and it is miraculous that such feeble; 
despondent, etiolated beings should have 
so marked a family resemblance and yet 
should be so perfectly and unmistakably 
characterised. At its level this is perfect 


_ The third room in this gallery takes us 
into a very different world—the world of Ivon Hitchens. It has nothing 
to do with the human comedy and only a rather tenuous connection with 
the world of appearances. Under the best of circumstances it is not 


_ easy to get the hang of Mr. Hitchens. A distinct psychological effort is 


required of the spectator much like that which we must make when, 
faced by what appears to be a perspective drawing of a pyramid 


jutting out of the paper towards us, we are told to regard it as a deep 


square corridor stretching away from us to a vanishing point. So the 
hurried swirls and patches of paint and the bare intervals of canvas 


_ that seem at first to lie tastefully, but incoherently, upon the surface 
of the picture must be rearranged in space by a sensible effort on the 


part of the co-operative spectator. He will find the effort worth while; 
but he may also retain an uneasy suspicion that he has done more 
than was really required of him. 

The open air exhibition of sculpture arranged by the London County 
Council in Holland Park presents no such difficulties; there, at least, 
_ the problems of space are manifestly solved. At the moment of writing 


_ that sunny garden offers large attractions to the visitor who likes his — 
art served pleasantly. If the weather should change there is still a 


~ Round. the London Galleries — 


By QUENTIN BELL 


_ two epochs. Modern sculptors, he says, ‘ show a tendency to get further 


‘Lord Salisbury leading the nation’, by Sir Max Beerbohm: 
art. from the exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 


The Piidon Press provides a reassessment of and new iintanaak 


conservatory where he may take shelter amidst ‘the statues of. thant ‘= 


last century. In a judicious foreword to the catalogue the President 
of the Royal Academy contrasts and appraises the sculpture of the 
eighteen-fifties with that of the present day, his own ‘Lone Singer’ __ 
seeming to stand—appropriately enough—at dead centre between the 


and further away from “ the life ” and often to flout it entirely’, where- 
as ‘in 1850 the human figure was much — 
venerated . . .’ In a sense, he is perfectly — 
right, undoubtedly the figure was vener- — 4 
ated; but how distant was that veneration; Pe +4 
how ‘far from the life room we are in that — 
elegant mortuary of cold white nymphs; 
how little relationship they bear to the _ 
~ model as we know her, wrinkled, hairy, 
luminous and as shockingly unexpected in 
her perfections as she is in her deformities. 
Mr. Reg Butler’s admirable standing = 
figure of a girl, paddling in the air and 
stretching stumpy arms above her head, 
comes much nearer in its gross carnality 


to actual experience than does Wyatt’s 
chaste Glycera. There are in the garden is 
some graceful modern abstractions, com- 
parable in their elegant propriety - ton, ae 
Gibson’s ‘Hylas’; but modern humanism 


is well represented by Henry Moore’s fine 

‘Warrior ’, by another warrior, the work 

of that very talented sculptress Elisabeth 

Frink, and, if such an extension of the term 

be permissible, by Mr. Clattworthy’s ; 

‘Bull’. 

A new gallery, the Crane Kalman 
Gallery, has opened its doors at 178 
Brompton Road and is showing an ex- 
tremely interesting exhibition of the work 
of Vlaminck. In the *twenties we con- 

sidered Vlaminck a horrid example of — 
the manner “in which a great artist (and 

of his early greatness the pictures in this 

show give abundant proof) could become 

corrupted by the public and the dealers. 

We may, perhaps, have been a little prig- 

gish and rather too severe, but on the 
whole I still think we were right. — 
- There is, in these later paintings, for all 
their charm and all their brio, too little research, too little invention, 
and too much of the same obvious harmonies used again and again. 
But the earlier paintings are certainly ey grand and this is a gallery 
to be visited. 

So, too, is the Lefevre where Mr. James Taylor, an English- — 
man working in Paris, who has I think felt the: influence of Ginette 
Rapp, is showing some very remarkable landscapes. If Mr. Taylor can 
overcome the temptation to misuse the effects that he so brilliantly 
obtains by setting a sharp businesslike line against the tender mistiness of 
industrial fog he may, I believe, do some very great things. Finally, I 
should mention what is probably the most important show in London, 
It is at the Marlborough Galleries and it contains not only Degas’ 
sketch for the Jeunes Spartiates (published in THE LISTENER last 
week), but a Signac which looks almost as good as a Seurat, a splendid — 


te 


- cubist Picasso and a notable Modigliani. It is, in fact, a ae 
affair with what the film people call ‘an all star cast’ oases ane i 


Italian art with An Introduction to Italian Rees Painting by 
Gould (32s. 6d.) ne 


. 
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Letters of James Joyce 
Edited by Stuart Gilbert. 


Faber. 42s. . 
ONCE, WHEN HE WAS busily dictating, there was 
a knock at Joyce’s door in Paris. ‘Come in! ’ 
said he, carrying on with the dictation. When 
the intruder had gone he asked Samuel Beckett, 


_ his amanuensis, to read over what had been 


written, and laughed to find that Beckett had 
included the ‘Come in! ’ “Keep it in’, said 
Joyce, ‘it fits very well’. 

Life, as we note from the Letters of Fames 
Joyce, was a petty intruder at all times, but 


_ Joyce used its frustrations as grist for that rest- 


less mill of language which ground so slowly 
but so exceedingly small. Trieste, Zurich, Paris, 
knocked at his door, but Dublin absorbed him to 


the point of emptiness as a person. ‘ Here is an : 


example of my emptiness’, he’ writes to Miss 
Weaver, his benefactress, ‘I have not read a 
work of literature for years. My head is full of 
pebbles and rubbish and broken matches and 
glass picked up “most everywhere” ’. ‘Is. the 
number nine tram still running?’ he would ask 
a Dubliner. ‘Is it possible’, he asks in a letter 
to his Aunt Josephine in Dublin, ‘for an ordin- 
ary person to climb over the area railings of 
No. 7 Eccles Street, either from the path or the 


“steps, lower himself down from the lowest part 


of the railings till his feet are within two feet or 
three feet of the ground and drop unhurt... I 
require this information in order to determine 
the wording of a paragraph’. Out of such mole- 
hill facts Joyce made his delectable mountains 
of words. Eight years went to the building of 
Ulysses, seventeen to Finnegans Wake. ‘Ten 
years of my life’, he writes, ‘have been con- 
sumed in correspondence and litigation about 
my book Dubliners . . . I was in correspondence 
with 110 newspapers, 7 solicitors, 3 societies, 
40 publishers and several men of letters about it. 
All refused to aid me, except Mr. Ezra Pound. 
In the end it was published . . .’ 

Joyce’s best letters are those to Miss Harriet 
Weaver who first published Dubliners and 
Portrait of the Artist. They are not intimate or 
homely letters, but they are fascinating for the 
way in which they show him ‘ treading the type- 
press in sorrow’ but not in despair, despite 
endless drudgery, discouragement, illness and 
censorship. When Anna Livia is published Joyce 
lists the reactions of his friends. ‘My father’: 
He has gone off his head, I’m afraid .. . My 
brother Charles: Received. Off to Carlow for a 
few days . . . My brother Stanislaus: What are 
you driving at? To make the English language 
incomprehensible. Literary bolshevism 
Arthur Power: Always glad to receive anything 

. Claudel (Paul): I thought I knew English 
until I read it . . .’. Though Joyce grumbles, 
he is sure of his place as an artist. ‘ Picasso has 
not a name than I have, I suppose, and 
he can get 20,000 to 30,000 francs for a few 
hours’ work. I am not worth a penny a line’. 

To look for the natural man in these letters, 
devotedly edited by Mr. Stuart Gilbert, is largely 
to be disappointed. They lack much of the wit, 
the abandon, ‘the shoutmost shoviality ’ which 
he carefully put into his books. Art is man’s 

declared the statesman Edmund Burke, 


and Joyce the artist would have heartily agreed. 


Outside his art Joyce was retiring and polite, 
wrapped in deliberate reticence, ‘ furtivefree ’. 


os “Mr. Pound described me as a dour Aberdeen 


Se minister’, he says: but Joyce was forthcoming 


in SP senight of work though he showed little 


it in any contemporary writing that was 


not experimental. ‘I observe ’, he writes to Frank 
Budgen from Paris, ‘a furtive attempt to run a 
certain Mr. Marcel Proust of here against the 
signatory of this letter. I have read some pages 
of his. I cannot see any special talent . 

“A wedge from itself splits the oak’, says the 
Irish proverb, and Joyce’s later years were deeply 
disturbed by the mental illness of Lucia, his 
daughter. A few moving letters hint at the 
severity of the blow but scarcely indicate the 
extent of Joyce’s suffering and distraction or the 
odds against which he completed Finnegans 
Wake. For, in general, Mr. Gilbert has been 
reticent in his selection, as Mr. Joyce would 


have wished him to be (: When I was writing ° 


my Study of Ulysses’, he says, ‘he particularly 
asked me to refer to him in the text as “ Mr. 
Joyce” as far as possible’). Yet altogether these 
letters are a timely reminder of our debt to a 
superb craftsman, the playboy of the western 
word, the archpriest of all who sit on both sides 
of the sense. Joyce more than any writer of his 
age engineered a new road in literature. He him- 
self, in his talk and letters, likened the task to 
that of driving a tunnel from two sides of a 
mountain,.and he was confident that the ends 
would meet. ‘To me’, writes H. G. Wells in an 
outspoken letter to Joyce, ‘it is a dead end . 

I want language (and statement) as simple and 
clear as possible’, But for those who love sound 
sense and are willing to go with it, Joyce 
remains the most exciting of writers. As for 
dear dirty Dublin, ‘ sheshell ebb music wayriver 
she goes’, 


The Origins of the War of 1914 
By Luigi Albertini. Vol. III. Translated 
and Edited by Isabella Massey. 


“Oxford. 70s. 

Luigi Albertini, well known in his day as the 
Editor of the Corriere della Sera, was determined 
to get to the bottom of the causes of the war in 
1914, He was overtaken by a second world war 
before his conclusions could be published, and 
he died in 1941. Although some important 
sources were not available when he wrote, his 
analysis is still a useful one, showing as it does 
how often the chief actors in the drama of 1914 
were themselves ignorant..or forgetful of the 
facts of the case. Indeed Albertini was constantly 
dismayed by the incompetence of the men who 
decide the fate of nations, by the recurring clash 
and confusion between the civilian and the mili- 
tary leaders of each country, and by the familiar 
phenomenon of the foreign diplomat who sees 
through the eyes of the state to which he is 
accredited. 

In this third Shane he sums up his indict- 
ment—it is one of folly rather than crime. His 
approach_is remarkably unprejudiced. While 
demonstrating the culpability of Vienna in its 
demands upon Belgrade and that of the German 
General Staff for drawing up no plan but that 
which they had inherited from Schlieffen, 


Albertini has severe criticism for Poincaré, 
 Viviani, Paléologue, and also for Sir Edward 


Grey. One naturally turns with most interest 
and profit to his chapters on Italian policy. The 
Italian Chief of Staff until the summer of 1914 
was General Pollio, who was an almost passion- 
ate partisan of the Central Powers. Pollio died 
suddenly on the very day upon which the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand was murdered: it is a 
strange comment upon the Habsburg tragedy 
that, as Albertini reminds us here, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph displayed more grief to 


Tschirschky, the German Ambassador in Vienna, 
over Pollio’s death than over that of his heir. 


-And yet he allowed the murder of Francis 


Ferdinand to lead to a war that was bound to 
destroy the Habsburg Empire itself. 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1657-1737. By Norman Sykes. 
Cambridge. 2 volumes. 84s. 

Most historical biographies are dictated by the 


~ interest or the importance of the subject irrespec- 


tive of its documentation, which is often slight; 
some are called forth simply by the profusion of 
material available. This book falls into the 
second category. Having made excellent use of 
the voluminous Wake manuscripts at Christ 
Church in two previous books, and several 
articles, Professor Sykes clearly regarded it as 
inevitable that he should undertake the life of 
William Wake himself. 

Unfortunately, Wake does not lend himself to 
a biographical approach. The bulk of his surviv- 
ing papers calls to mind the 522 MS. volumes 
left by his contemporary, Thomas Pelham- 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle; nor does the simi- 
larity end there. Neither Wake nor Newcastle 
had the least importance in himself; they shone 
only by the reflected light of more brilliant, 
enterprising or contentious men. In fact, both 
fulfil to a nicety the Euclidean definition of a 
point, as that which has position but no magni- 
tude. Wake’s life was spent wrestling with 
problems posed by other men—like Gibson, 
Atterbury, or du Pin—within a framework 
largely erected by them and at a pace they dic- 
tated. The same could be said of Newcastle; 
and it is significant that although Sir Lewis 
Namier has made such outstanding use of the 
Newcastle papers in his analytical studies of 
eighteenth-century politics he has left to others, 
in some nebulous future, the task of writing the 
duke’s biography. Professor Sykes has been 
bolder; whether wiser is another matter. 

True, he abandons at an early stage any 
serious pretence of writing a biography. To ex- 
cuse his almost total silence on Wake’s private 
life he pleads lack of material, though he admits 
that letters to him often contain ‘ incidental 
references’ to his family. There is no need to 
quarrel with his summary dismissal of the six 
Misses Wake hugger-mugger in one footnote, 
but it is rather startling to find that there are 
only two references to his son, that his Christian 
name is not provided, and that he does not even 
feature in the index. He died young, we know, 
but surely not that young. As it is, his mother 
fares little better: she marries Wake on page 33 
of vol. I and is heard of no more until vol. II, 
p. 255, when she re-emerges only to die. 

However, the biographical project having been 
abandoned halfway through the first chapter, the 
book resolves itself into a series of essays por- 
traying Wake in a variety of Anglican attitudes, 
all of them dignified, some of them worthy. Pro- 
fessor Sykes is at his strongest when he discusses 
‘ The Office and Work of a Bishop ’, though this 
essay is little more than an extended commentary 
on certain parts of his own Church and State in 
the Eighteenth Century. He is at his weakest 
when he turns to ‘ The Things that are Caesar’s”. 
Indeed, he never makes it entirely clear why 
Wake was made Archbishop of Canterbury at all, 
especially in view of the strong competition from 
Charles Trimnell, who had the support of two 
powerful ministers, Townshend and Sunderland. 
There is too much sweet inevitability about the 
account given here, and as for Caroline of 
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C. Day Lewis 


_ This new collection is in three parts; 


the first consists of four poems based 


on Greek legends; the second explores 


the human condition at this time 

when ‘Civilization plays with fire’; the | 
third speaks about the poet’s personal 
experience. The ‘discipline and 


devotion’ which have marked this poet’s 


concern with his art have allowed him 
to achieve, as this volume shows, 
maturity and authority. Ios. 6d. 


PEGASUS & OTHER POEMS 


Makalu 


Subtitled A Team Triumphant, this 
account of the climbing of the fifth 
highest mountain in the world is as 
entertaining as it is exciting. The 
French team’s claim to success lies in 
‘the fact that all members of the team 
reached the summit, 27,790 ft., on 
three successive days.  JI/lustrated 25s. 


JEAN FRANCO 


A Study of 
Gurdjieff’s 


Teaching 


‘As brief and simple an introduction to 

some very hard thinking as we shall 

ever get.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
4 Illustrated 18s. 


KENNETH WALKER 
fa OS gee Mase A Fae ok SC PEI ey 
Revolution 

and Roses 


‘He has written a comedy which is 
brimming with life and colour and 

. and which carries 
throughout the stamp of a highly 
personal idiom .. . Mr. Newby has 
discovered a new way of writing about 
revolutions, at once immensely 
entertaining and subtly perceptive.’ 
TRUTH ee E.5 Ss 


P. H. NEWBY 


coming soon 


Michael 
Swan’s 


new collection of essays on Literature, 
Art, Travel, Architecture and People 
will be published on June 24th. It will 
be illustrated and cost 27s. 


A SMALL PART OF TIME 


f all prices are net 


. 


PERE 


And Develop a Cheerful Mind | 


“The Sponger 
JULES RENARD 3 


Translated by Edward Hyams | - 
, . the ‘ small masterpiece ’” of which 
i we. so often hear.’ } 

', JOHN RUSSELL, Sania Times. 
* The representation of these characters is brilliantly succinct 
and expressive.’ The Scotsman 
* Edward eae translation fits like a glove.’ 

| The Listener. 15s. net 


Prospects of Love 

Pt ee CAMP 

‘A new type of young man is the subject of Prospects of Love 
—the self-pitier, self-worshipper . . . Many women, I think, 


will ring one another up and quote passages from Prospects 
of Love.’ 


has 
triumphs. 
who gets up in the morning full of zest 
for the adventure of the’ coming day 
'|who conquers those doubts and diffi- 
culties which depress other people, and — 
“carries through” his or her work 
cleanly, gaily and successfully. 
This is one of the secrets of the 
success of Pelmanism. People all over 
the country are taking up Relient 
| not merely because it increases mental — 
efficiency and income-earning capacity, 
but because it thoroughly braces the 
mind, banishes depression and morbid 
thoughts; develops a spirit of sane and — 
healthy optimism, and thus enables 
those who have adopted it to live a_ 
fuller, richer and more enjoyable life. 
Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary, sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
To-day Pelmanism is appreciated as 
much as ever. The test of time has 
proved the power of Pelmanism. 


Send for the Free Book © 


I5s. net 


TOM HOPKINSON, Observer. 


Beefy Jones 
Bos Shale Ht Bo MALPASS 


Spring fresh and. completely captivating picaresque _ 
JOSEPH TAGGART, Star. 15s. net 


¢ novel.’ iG 
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The Road to Tyburn Ss 


The Story of fack Shepperd and the 18th century Underworld 
CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT 


‘ The true interest in Mr, Hibbert’s well written book lies in 
its sepa picture of the London of the early 18th 
century . V. S. PRITCHETT, Evening Standard 

16s. net 


teresting and takes up very little time. 


terms. The Course is fully explainedin 
“The Science of Success,’’ which will 
be sent, gratis and post free, on appli- 
cation to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE. 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 


London, W.1. 
Established over 60 years. 


WELbeck 1411 


Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: 
Delhi, Melbourne, Durban, Paris, Amsterdam ~ 


Henry Morse 


Priest of the Plague 
PHILP CARAMAN 


‘Exciting as well as informative . . 
impeccable.’ 
‘No less exciting than Fohn Gerard.’ 

4 Daily Telegraph. 18s. net. 


NEW TRENDS IN 
PAINTING 


COUNCIL GALLERY 


. Its scholarship is 
New Statesman. 


ARTS 


Isambard Kingdom Brunel THUS. 108 | 
’ . & SAT. 10— ‘ 
LST CeRou Minera 


Brunel was the greatest engineer of the nineteenth century, WILHELM LEHMBRUCK, an exhibition of 
and one of the greatest engineering pioneers of all time. This 
is the first full biography-of him to be published since 1870, 
and much information on Brunel’s life appears here for the 
first time. His perceptive biographer, L. T. C. Rolt, him- 
self an engineer, has made a special study of the Industrial 
Revolution, 


etchings. 
An Arts Council Exhibition, 
- THE. TATE GALLERY 
Open till 7 July | 
MON., WED., FRI., SAT. 10—6 
TUES. & THURS. 10—8; SUN. 2—6 
Admission 1/6 _ : 


25s. net 


Powder and Paint 
NEVILLE WILLIAMS 


A diverting description of the Englishwomen’s toilet from the 
middle of the sixteenth century to the present day. AH O WTO WRI TE.. ee 
Each font: THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to enable you to 
increase your income by writing: 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and — 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income - 
by learning how to write effectively 

. for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V: 


i FRE _ “What's In It for You!" 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading The Writer— 


. AND SELL! pi 


; 18s. net 
4k Se oe ae 


Christians Awake 


GORDON ALBION 


> » 
Father Gordon Albion, well Known as a radio personality, 
lecturer, and historian, has collected a number of his broad- 
cast talks in this omnium gatherum . 

. well worth preserving in this form.’ 
Liverpool Daily Post. 12s. 6d. net 
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LONGMANS 


the cheerful mind which 
It is the man or woman 


You can enrol on the most convenient — 


4, St. James’s Square, $.W.1 | 


sculpture, with paintings, drawings and | 


Send now for free folder, § 


The Pelman Course is simple andin- _ 
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. such plaudits as: 


Fea tints ees deceive th church appointments 
at this stage of her career. 
Meanwhile Professor Sykes’ mastery of his 


- material and his easy technique barely disguises 
a trait that would be condemned as damnable 
_ prolixity in one less gifted. It is difficult to resist 


the conclusion that if he had not been intent on 


- quoting every document at his disposal the book - 


could have been reduced to half the size (and 


half the price) without detracting one iota from » 


its value. In particular, the essays on Wake’s 
defence of Anglican orders and his negotiations 
for the union of the Anglican and Gallican 
churches are so overloaded they are almost 
awash. This is a great pity, for these essays are 
an expression of the author’s own particular 
interests—on which he has already written most 
cogently in Old Priest and New Presbyter—and 


they are that part of the book most likely to « 


interest modern churchmen. In their present 
state it requires considerable fortitude even to 
approach them, and stamina of a high order to 
surmount ; 
However, it is unthinkable that this should be 
—as the blurb inevitably asserts—Professor 
Sykes’ magnum opus. Now that he has so com- 
prehensively purged himself of William Wake it 
is to be hoped that he will bring the great 
analytic gifts we know he possesses to the ser- 


' vice of his personal interests; in the examination, 


perhaps, of some topic in the later history of the 


’-Anglican church. 


The Tragic Philosopher: a Study of 
Friedrich Nietzsche. By F. A. Lea. 
Methuen. 30s. 


What. sort of philosopher was Friedrich 


Nietzsche? One merit of Mr. Lea’s book is that” 
_ it makes us ask this question afresh. Mr. Lea is 


a devoted admirer of Nietzsche, and his inter- 
pretations are interesting so long as they show 
Nietzsche’s thought in the making. But as an 
apologist for the Nietzschian gospel Mr. Lea is 
less happy; witness his sententious title. 
Nietzsche was not the, indeed was not a, tragic 
philosopher, as Plato or Kant in old age could 
be said to have been. It is even doubtful 
whether he was a considerable philosopher at 
all. He was, however, something of. immense 
importance fo philosophy, as Mr. Lea’s best 
chapters should help us to recognize. 
Unfortunately, the more intelligent Mr. Lea’s 
readers are, the more they will be irritated by 
his worst faults. He peppers his chapters with 
‘ Nietzsche’s theories were, of 
course, immediately translated into. practice’ 
(whose practice, what practice?); ‘He was one 
of the most honest men who ever lived’ (how 
judged?); ‘ There are moments when every other 
philosopher seems wanting in “ intellectual 
probity” beside him’ (every other, including 
Socrates and G. E. Moore?), Mr. Lea is not 
writing biography, yet his book rests on certain 
conjectures about Nietzsche’s illness, in par- 
ticular that it hardly affected the quality of 
s_ thinking until his final breakdown, Worse 
in his closing chapters Mr. Lea resorts 
to a kind of apologetics that many people 
would go a long way to avoid meeting again. 
We read how Nietzsche, despite his borrowings 
from race-theorists and the book of Manu, 
nevertheless stands close to Christ: his megalo- 


; maniac illusions had a kind of justification: his 
oa final oCnageng was a portent of world wars to 


etc. Mr. Lea reaches his nadir with the 
that Nietzsche’s crucial mistake was 
ees theology at Bonn in the 1860s! 
: the new religiosity is certainly full of 


a Nietzsche who was sane, who had 


s best” chapters trace the thought- — 


scenes Sal ueniciils Bete that Agittered bar as yet not too esteousty: ir was 
fighting his way back to intellectual health—the 


_ Nietzsche of the essays and aphorisms published 
in Thoughts out of Season, Human All-too- 
human, The Dawn of Day, and The Foyful 
Wisdom. What sort of philosopher was he then? 
By academic standards he was*nothing much. 
When working with such philosophically pivotal 
concepts as truth, existence, determinism, and 
value, Nietzsche invariably blunders; and his 
celebrated doctrines of Eternal Recurrence and 
Will-to-power are unsupported by arguments of 


“any merit. Nor is such ineptitude hard to 


explain. Nietzsche never studied philosophy 
systematically; and what he prized in his master, 
Schopenhauer, was simply the rhetorical 
assertion of life’s worthlessness. 

Yet, for all his shortcomings, Nietzsche picked 
on the central philosophical question of his own 
age and ours. ‘Science, or more properly 
speaking the passion for science is here . 
and asks: “ how am I possible among mankind? 
How will mankind be possible with me?” ’ In 
rehearsing this question Nietzsche displayed 
two gifts not commonly counted philosophical, 
although a proper regard for their deliverances 
is probably essential to any satisfactory: philo- 
sophy. He could suggest, by a kind of intel- 
lectual pencil .sketch, the development of 
attitudes and interests now regarded as rational 
from their humbler non-rational beginnings; 
and he had a fine sense of the changes wrought 


-in the meanings of books, arguments, works 


of art, etc. by the intellectual changes that 
we are currently undergoing. For these reasons, 
as well as for the pure intellectual passion it 
expresses, Human All-too-human is perhaps the 
most compelling ‘invitation to philosophy’ 
written since Plato. But it is important to 
distinguish these splendid gifts of Nietzsche’s 
from the doctrines that made him famous; i.e. 
to distinguish Nietzsche sane (and noble) from 
Nietzsche hysterical (and dangerous). Mr. Lea’s 
book obscures this distinction. 


Girls Who Go Wrong 


By Katherine Sullivan. Gollancz. 16s. 
When we read the title of this book, one 
‘wrong’ and one only occurs to us: sex. 
Crime in the conventional sense—stealing, break- 
ing and entering, robbery with violence and 
the like—is in our culture a predominantly 
masculine occupation, There are to be sure 
plenty of female thieves, and ‘occupational 
delinquency’ is no male prerogative as any bar- 
maid wil] tell you. All the same official figures 
bear out the principle that women do not go 
in for—or, at any rate, are not charged with 
—conventional crime anything like as often as 
men. Furthermore, it would appear from the 
case-histories in this book that most of the 
women who do go in for conventional crime 
in America are led up to it via sexual irregu- 
larities. These in the State of Massachusetts 
are offences, and their perpetrators can be 
charged with adultery, fornication or ‘lewd and 
lascivious cohabitation’, The result is that 
much of Miss Sullivan’s ‘material does not apply 
to this country, 

The main interest of the book for English 
readers lies in the account she gives of the 
parole system as it works with women 
offenders in Massachusetts. The general prin- 
ciple is that prisoners should be released 
under supervision as soon as the Parole Board 
thinks they can be trusted. They must have 
a jeb to go to, which is often found by the 
Parole Agents, "they must have somewhere to 
live approved ‘of by the Board, and they must 
obey certain rules of conduct. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn’t. Miss Sullivan’s 
admirably described cases show the difficulties 
that have to be surmounted and the enormous 
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amount of work the system entails, It is ex- 
pensive and risky, but far better, one would 
think, than making people stop in gaol for a 
fixed ‘period when they could perfectly well live 
outside without getting into further trouble, 


The Trial of Marshal Ney: His Last 
Years and Death. By Harold Kurtz. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

By Command of the Emperor: A Life 
of Marshal Berthier. By S. J. Watson. 
Bodley Head. 25s. 

The Waterloo Campaign. By Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Edited and translated by 


Somerset de Chair. Folio Society. 21s. 
Tt seems likely that ingratitude, proverbial in all 
politics, is greater in dictatorships than in 
democracies. Napoleon richly rewarded his most 
successful servants. He turned his Marshals into 
Princes and Dukes, and made them paladins 
around his throne. But he exacted from them a 
total self-surrender that had stultifying results. 
They were expected, as Mr. Kurtz points out 
in his admirable account of Marshal Ney, ‘to 
give the very highest proofs of leadership and 
resolve without, -however, being allowed to con- 
cern themselves with that highest level of 
planning and decision which was the Emperor’s 
own inviolate domain’. The more mighty he 
made them, the more suspiciously he tightened 
his own control over them. When the contra- 
dictions of their position led them to quarrel 
touchily among themselves, he welcomed their 
jostling as a guarantee that none would be 
tempted to follow his own example of Brumaire. 
He contrived, both in his dispatches and his 
memoirs, to take credit for their victories but 
to saddle them with blame for his defeats. This 
gross ingratitude was rewarded sometimes, as 
by Berthier, with a slavish and self-effacing 
devotion; but sometimes, as by Ney, with 
eventual desertion and treachery. 

To study the Napoleonic saga through the 
careers.of his Marshals is illuminating: and new 
biographies of Ney and Berthier, unpretentious 
yet effective, offer considerable insight into the 
reasons for the decline and fall of Bonapartism. 
Michel Ney, like Bonaparte himself, was a tried 
soldier of the Republic before Brumaire. But 
unlike Bonaparte he was remarkable for his lack 
of personal ambition and of political acumen. 
He had always to be pushed into promotion, yet 
showed in the end streaks of vanity and pride 
that were his undoing. Brave and skilled in 
battle, and with a simple dignity that compelled 
admiration, he was so devoid: of "political sense 
that his behaviour became one of opportunism 
marred by downright stupidity. The career of 
Alexandre Berthier stands in sharp contrast. He 
was a faithful servant of the old monarchy and 
by 1792 had reached the rank of brigadier- 
general. In 1793 he reverted to the rank of 
private, and then withdrew into civilian life 
during the hey-day of Jacobin rule. Three years 
later he emerged again, at the age of 43, under 
the auspices of Carnot and Bonaparte, and em- 
barked upon a second career which carried him 
to the rank of Marshal and Prince of Wagram. 
He died in 1814, on the eve of Waterloo. 

Both Ney and Berthier, despite their master’s 
efforts to pin on them the blame for his failures, 
proved themselves to be soldiers of genius. Of 
Ney Berthier wrote in 1807, after the battle of 
Friedland: ‘You can form no idea of the bril- 
liant apparition of Marshal Ney: the telling of 
it appears fabulous, and resembles only the age 
of chivalry. It is to him chiefly that we owe the 
success of this memorable day ’. Berthier himself, 
as Major Watson shows convincingly, was no 
less capable of courage and daring initiative in 
the field. But his mission was to be one of the 
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dispensable for their success. 
1814 and as members of the house of peérs swore 
the oath of fidelity to Louis XVIII. Nine months 
later, when Bonaparte returned from Elba, 
Baer hict'sxe}ecred all suggestions that he should 


break his oath; but Ney, in command near 
_ Dijon, misjudged the situation and led some of 


his -troops over to Napoleon. After the second 
~ restoration he resisted trial before a court martial 
that: would probably have acquitted him, and 


« insisted ¢ on trial by the Chamber of Peers which 


pi Nanélean who in his own account car the 


Waterloo campaign is at pains, even by distort-_ 


ing the facts, to censure him for undue delays 


at Quartre-Bras. He showed, indeed,:some decline > 


in his former powers of generalship and may 
well have been oppressed by a sense of guilt. But 


the absence of Berthier, combined with the wan-_ 
ing of Napoleon’s own genius, were probably . 
arger factors in the French defeat at Waterloo: 

certainly larger factors than the mixture of bad ~ 
luck and muddle that Bonaparte adduces as the 


_ explanation of Wellington’s victory. Already in 


1813 he had complained of ‘ the little confidénce 


my generals have in themselves’. The lack of 
‘self-confidence derived not merely from the 
_ disasters of the Moscow and Peninsular cam- 


_ paigns and from the abdication of 1814, but. 


from the treatment consistently meted out to 
his generals by Bonaparte himself. The studies 
of Mr. Kurtz and Major Watson merit a place 
in the growing mass of indispensable literature 
about the epic of ‘The Hundred Days’: a 
‘literature enhanced by the Folio Society’s repub- 
lication of Napoleon’s own tendentious yet 


fascinating account of the Waterloo campaign. 


The Hawfinch. By G. Mountfort. 


Collins. 18s. 
The hawfinch is 


its business. As a result it is among the least 


known of British birds although it is widely 


distributed and by no means rare in many places. 
Mr. Mountfort has spent many years studying 
birds in the field and has concentrated particu- 
larly upon the hawfinch whose very elusiveness 
_has been a challenge. to his skill and patience. 


_ He has been wonderfully successful in observing 
_ and recording the life of this handsome and 


attractive bird, and has produced a most inter 
esting book. about it. 

The hawfinch appears to have been a new- 
comer to the British fauna within the last two 
hundred years, and was found to be nesting 
regularly little more than a hundred years ago— 
it is still slowly extending its range northwards. 
Perhaps it is as well that the bird is not very 

plentiful because it is most destructive to peas 
in the kitchen garden and to stone fruit in the 


_ orchard; indeed, the author quotes a record of 


eighty-seven hawfinches shot and hung on a 
line in a cherry orchard in Kent. The hawfinch 
has a large and powerful beak, controlled 
by greatly developed jaw muscles, with which it 


is able to crack cherry stones to eat the kernels, 


a feat requiring a crushing load of up to 95 
pounds; the pulp of the fruit is not eaten. But 
Gee ach the hawfinch’s diet consists largely of 
seeds of many kinds, the nestlings are fed upon 
insects as well as regurgitated seed pulp. 


It is a pity that the author’s scientific friends’ 
did not help him with technicalities and save 


him from such tautology as “ sexual gonads’, or 
_ from placing ‘hawthorn’ and ‘ whitethorn’ in 
' the same list as though they were different 
species of tree. Throughout the text reference 


Both Marshals accepted the restoration ee 


expert at avoiding -man’s 
~ observation while it goes unobtrusively about 


aM dieting saNeat campaigns made him in- co: 


the few ‘extra shillings necessary to avoid so 
serious a blemish in an excellent book. 


Government Pad Politics in Tribal 
Societies. By I. ‘Schapera. 1th 


Watts. 21s.° 
The study of political systems déveloped late in 


the history of social anthropology. Most of the .. 
early theoretical writers, concentrated on the ~ 
family, kinship and ritual; and those scholars 


on the margin of anthropology, like Maine, had 


very inadequate data on which to base their, 3 
usually mistaken judgements on Political prob- 


lems in tribal society. The publication in 1940,’ 
under the editorship of Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard, of eight studies of African Political 
Systems marked a big advance in our under- 
standing of these problems. Since then many 
analyses of the political systems of individual 
tribal political systems have appeared; but there 
has been little further comparative assessment... 
Professor Schapera made a step towards this in 


his Josiah Mason Lectures delivered at the 


University of Birmingham in 1950. He did not 
try to survey anthropological studies on tribes 
‘scattered through the world, or even Africa: 


instead he examined the records on all the 


Southern African tribes to see what generalisa- 
tions he could himself extract, and to test the 
generalisations of others. He has intensive 
knowledge of all the Bechuana tribes, and 
he has at least made short studies in other 
important Bantu tribes as well as among the 
Bushmen and Hottentots. These studies, together 
with his reading of everything written on the 
peoples of South Africa, have produced a book 


‘of the greatest importance to others besides 


anthropologists: students of political science 
and law will find the book invaluable, and there 
is much in it to interest everyone concerned 
with human affairs. It will be studied for many 
years. 

The peoples of South Africa range widely i in 
the size of their political groups and in their 
forms of political organisation. The Bushmen 
and the Bergdama (an isolated Negro-type 
people of South-west Africa) are hunters and 
collectors of wild vegetables: their communities 
are small and consist of related families; their 
* chiefs” 
Hottentot cattle-pastoralists are also nomadic, 
but. since they are food-producers as well as 
foragers they can support larger communities 
with less intimate familial associations and with 
more outsiders; their chiefs begin to emerge as 
forceful rulérs, but they are still very much 
primi inter pares. Chieftainship develops among 
the Bantu tribes who also cultivate crops; and 
paramount chieftains exist where these tribes 
have conquered or absorbed others, particularly 
aliens, so that here ‘classes’ begin to appear. 
This correlation is stated only for South Africa. 
Schapera reminds us that there are agricultural 
peoples elsewhere in Africa who have no chiefs, 
He also emphasises that chieftainships existed 
before the great nation-building period in South~ 
Africa from about 1770 to 1840; and hence he 
denies the validity of the theory that states 
emerged out of conquest. 

In this general framework Schapera pursues a 
meticulous analysis of the organisation and 
activities of political officers, their powers and 
privileges, and their relations with underlings. 
He disposes once and for all of some shibbo- 
leths which have persisted from Maine to 
Maciver: e.g. that tribal societies are based on 


kinship and not locality. Even among Bushmen 


_ advance his own con 


“a gists to advaricé less cautious analyses than. 
such as the nitualisation a the sources ae. oe 


_of unbounded fertility where ‘it is only necessary 


are leaders rather than rulers. The 


by examining the ry 
whole is excellent. It has perhaps one omi 
In some Places Behan appears to overlook 


strates so strongly. 


The’ TeeAleee ace £. 5 de lk Ri 
_ F. Bourliére and J.P. Jeers 


Harrap. 63s. 


The popular notion that i tropics are a “region © aS 


to scratch the surface and sow a few seeds in 
order to win an easy living from the land isi: 
quite mistaken. It is probably derived from the - : 
impressive appearance and extraordinary luxuri- a 
ance of the -virgin - forest, and the tangled — 
vegetation of the tropical jungles, But once the 
natural cover of vegetation has been removed © 
and a few easy crops. taken the land degenerates, 
erosion sets in, and in a few decades it may ‘Dera 
permanently ruined. It must be remembered, 
too, that vast areas of the tropics consist of» 
natural or man-made desert, and still others of 
high mountain chains where conditions are diffi- 
cult for all forms of life. ey 
This book gives a review of the different types. ey 
of climate met with in the tropics, the different . 
types of soils, and the main. types of pre 
communities. The latter are discussed in con- 
siderable detail, from the rain forest of heclowe ; 
lands to the flora of tropical mountains. This is — 
followed by an account of the animal life of the 
tropics, a fauna that is immensely rich in species — 
though in many groups there is a relative rarity — 
of individuals, ‘ Within each animal group the 
tropical species are distinguished not only by > 
their. numbers, but often also by their size, their 


+ 


extraordinary forms and the splendour of their E ee 
colouring ’. a 


The’ erat section deals with man anes the 
tropical environment—and a sorry story of mo 
devastation and wasted natural resources it is. vie 
Over-population and ignorant exploitation have”. 
combined to ruin enormous tracts of tropical — 
Africa—so much so that the author of this — 
section has well called it the Dying Land—and ' 
similar factors are at work in the American 
tropics and elsewhere. And now the discoveries 
of modern science are, added, for the conquest — yy 
of tropical diseases in man and animal is putting | 
further pressure on the diminishing assets of the — 
tropics by encouraging a vast increase in the 
population. ‘There seems no doubt in fact that 
the soils of the hot and rainy regions of Asia, — 
the Pacific region, and America, like their. 
counterparts in Ae. have for whe half. a 


Aa 


the. time is pa app 
tropical world will 
great wild fauna whic 
in reserves and in a state 
A special“feature of the book is 
illustration with beautiful pichee 
teen colour plates. ; fe 
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ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Today and Yesterday 


‘THOSE WHO FEARED that the choice of Bernard 
Braden as Question-Master of the ‘ Brains 
Trust’ was the signal for a drop to a more 
popular and so less intellectual level, or at least 
a bait to attract a wider audience, must have 
been fully reassured by last week’s programme, 
Julian Huxley, Alan Bullock, Reg Butler, and 
John Summerson, a perfectly matched team, 
maintained an intellectual atmosphere which 
even the most supercilious highbrow could 
breathe without a frown. It was the most 
absorbing ‘Brains Trust’ I have attended 
during the six months of my watching brief. 

Many people interested in modern art have 
been made uncomfortable in recent times by a 
vague portentous. ghost known as Reg Butler, 
and the announcement in last week’s Radio 
Times that it would materialise on the screen 
on Sunday afternoon must have filled them with 
an intense curiosity. Would Mr. Butler’s talk, 
though English, prove to be Double Dutch? 
Would he appear as that fabulous bird the Roc 
among the three learned rooks so comfortably 
familiar to them? If such were their expectations 
it must have been a bitter disappointment to 
meet a well-dressed man who expressed himself 
with exceptional lucidity, sobriety, and intelli- 
gence, Several of the questions sent in were 
aimed at him and they led to an engrossing 
discussion on modern art and the modern artist. 

Another question was a topical one: What 
should a teacher do if asked by the police or 
M.1.5 for a confidential report on a pupil? and 
it was a closely related question of the tapping 
of telephone lines in I.T.V.’s ‘Free Speech’ 
which fifty minutes previously had divided, 
stimulated, and irritated the four combatants. 
Equipped as usual with their political spectacles 
but no gloves, they presented their weekly pugi- 
listic display in which the camera, moving from 
face to face, is apt to betray the good humour 
lying below the surface ferocity. 

Sneaking ‘Behind the Headlines’ on Bank 
Holiday I reached Barry Island near Cardiff. 
The name suggested a barren, rock-bound isle 
where the B.B.C. sea-gull and I might elude the 
madding crowds on the mainland, But we had 
miscalculated. Barry Island turned out to be the 
Welsh Blackpool and we were instantly wel- 


being greeted on his 


A German prisoner of war 

return from Russia fifteen years after the end of 

hostilities: a scene from ‘ Fifteenth Ally’, 
on June 11 


Queen Victoria’s dressing-room, one of the rooms at Osborne House visited by the television cameras 
on June 11 


comed by a couple of B.B.C. commentators who 
guided us through the crowds, introduced us to 
a typical holiday-making Mum and other per- 
sonalities, and pointed out an interminable 
stream of cars advancing along the causeway 
from Cardiff, a formidable scenic railway, and 
other attractions, The cameras gave a vivid 
impression of mass enjoyment. What I myself 
enjoyed most was some shots of a merry-go- 
round—a fascinating three-dimensional moving 
pattern of brilliant highlights and sharp 
shadows. Yes, it was a jolly occasion but, as 
Newman? said in one of his hymns, ‘ One step 
enough for me’, At the end of the allotted ten 
minutes I had had my fill. 

Nothing could have presented a sharper con- 
trast with the swarming life of Cardiff’s seaside 
resort than Queen Victoria’s on the Isle of 
Wight—Osborne House, where the Royal apart- 
ments have been left almost unaltered since her 
death and the Prince Consort’s dressing-room 
for still longer—all but a century. It was a 
strange and moving experience to visit room 
after room, guided by Richard Dimbleby, each 
crowded with its early Victorian furniture and 
the abandoned relics of warm family life, the 
miniatures. and photographs, the casts of 
children’s hands and feet and all kinds of per- 
sonal knick-knacks, to which the Queen returned 
every year during the long widowhood and 
among which at last she died. And strangely 
epee. it was the fact that the house and the 

nished life belonged to recent history that 
intensified the impression that one was visiting 
the past, One felt that the family had only just 
gone away. Needless to say such an impression 
could not have been produced without very 
careful production and the greatest possible 
precision in the camera work, 


With the best will in the world I cannot say _ 


much for ‘The Fifteenth Ally: a report on 
the people of Western Germany ’, commissioned 
by Nato, This is not to say that director and 
cameraman were not up to the mark but simply 


that I find that these programmes of rapid and 
crowded impressions of places and people, 
whether of large towns or nations, are merely 
fatiguing to the eye and ear and fade from the 
mind in a few hours. We have been shown so 
many holiday crowds, steel works, dance halls 
and huge modern buildings, all of them much 
of a muchness at home and all the world over, 
that they no longer register on us, or at least 
on me. It is surely time that a new method was 
worked out for such programmes; or is it per- 
haps that television is not the right medium 
for them? 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Lines of Life 


‘LIFE’, SINGS Par KiRKwoop, as if she enjoyed 
singing it, and as if, in fact, she had thought 
of it that moment, ‘Life is just a bowl of 
cherries’. It was encouraging to approach the 
end of the week on this note; there could have 
been little less like a bowl of cherries than the 
two plays in my viewing. In one I thought of 
what Cleopatra called ‘a cistern for scal’d 
snakes’, The other summoned, though only for 
a moment, the appalling claustrophobic horror 
I used to feel after ‘ The Cask of Amontillado ’. 
The quieter of the plays was the more serious. 
The dramatist, Iain MacCormick, called it ‘ The 
Quiet Ones’. He set out on Sunday night to 
prove how the ‘ Party’, like the wild bees, hangs 
cell to cell. I had just met in a theatre a very 
rare bird, the play by Henry Fielding that has 
‘The Coffee House Politician’ as a second title. 
One might call the quiet ones of MacCormick’s 
invention the coffee-bar politicians. There they 
are, in a district somewhere north of London, 
menacing an industry, stealthily undermining the 
nation. A talk over the coffee-cups, a few well- 
chosen words, another member, another cell. 
Nobody can say that in ‘The Quiet Ones’ 
Mr. MacCormick has written a work of careful 
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“The Quiet Ones’, June 16, with (left.to right) Alec McCowen as Johnny 
Pringle, Olga Lindo as Mrs. Pringle, and Lesley Nunnerley as Cathy Carrigan 


Galsworthian balance. It is an imperative ‘ docu- 
ment’, a cautionary tale that issues its caution 
in a voice tense with dramatic anger. I cannot 
imagine a sharper contrast with the previous 
Sunday’s gentle costume-piece than this exam- 
ination, highly contemporary, of the way a 
death-watch beetle works on the timbers. 

I felt sorry for Olga Lindo, one of those 
Mums with practically everything to face. 
Besides having to live in a room that was hung 
permanently with a cluster of model aircraft and 
other odd mobiles, she had three sons to turn 
her grey. The middle one was uncomplicated 
enough, a cheerful ‘ wolf’, but before the night 
ended the eldest, and apparently the quietest of 
the three, the staff, the prop, had provegl to be 
the ‘Party’s’ area industrial organiser. The 
youngest, who had set the whole business going, 
was about to lose his job after making a gallant 
confession of his brief ‘ Party’ record. , 

Clearly, he would be all right later on, and 
he had a charming girl (with or without spec- 
tacles) to help him; but it must take poor Mum 
a long time to recover from these ‘ repeated 
shocks, again, again’. We did not-need to be 
persuaded of the validity of Mr. MacCormick’s 
general argument; even so, he piled a lot upon 
one small family. There I must not complain too 
much, because from the moment Alec McCowen 
muttered sullenly, ‘Now it’s our turn—the 
young ones’, I wanted somebody to smother him 
with bricks. The youth spent far too much time 
pitying himself. He was one of the ‘ Angries’, 
one of the peevish juveniles—teasingly, -his 
middle brother called him ‘Juvenile’ and he 
hated it—who could be conquered easily by any 
scruffy schemer. 

As a play this had a certain livid quality. 
Stuart Burge’s production on Sunday caught the 
spirit of hole-and-corner plotting; and Miss 
Lindo, Mr. McCowen, Glyn Houston (an in- 
sidious factory comrade), George A. Cooper as 
a smiling strike-monger, and Lesley Nunnerley 
as a sensible girl who drinks more coffee than 
is good for her, all kept various flags flying. I 
liked Michael Goodliffe as the quietest of the 
quiet ones, though the revelation of his character 
—all those *bus rides to Luton!—at first 
wrenched from me a cry of tormented disbelief. 
It made a fierce eighty-five minutes’ television— 
now what happened, I wonder, to the odd five? 


—and for the next few days I shall recognise 


potential cell-leaders all over the place. 
Compared with this, ‘Change of Air’ was a 

tuppence-coloured little piece that ended when 

Maxie (Peter Bull) was neatly trapped, with two 
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bodies, in his own air- 
tight cellar: no hope of 
escape. Chilling; but be- 
fore then I could believe 
hardly a word of Bérke- 
ly Mather’s tough dia- 
logue. When, elaborately 
sinister, Maxie addressed 
one of his victims by 
the name of ‘ Friskey’ 
for what appeared to be 
the hundredth time, I 
began to pray for his 
doom. 

No bowl of cherries in 
that play. Earlier, we 
had seen how life was 
imagined in the mad, 
melodious world — of 
Gaiety Theatre musical 
comedy. This might 
have been a glum fare- 
well to the old theatre, 
but it went off without 
tears, though Gilbert 
Harding—who had not 
been fit, and who was 
cluttered up with a microphone—seemed to tire 
of his script. While the people he interviewed 
foamed with enthusiasm, Mr. Harding’s trans- 
ports were (to say the least) perfunctory. 

The ghost of a ‘ stage-door Johnny’ turned up 
in this programme. In Pat Kirkwood’s ‘ From 
Me To You’ we had another haunted theatre. 
“The Days of the Kerry Dancing’ (Miss Kirk- 
wood, with Ernest Butcher to guard the stage-. 
door and join the song) found its way, strangely 
but pleasantly, into the scheme. None can call 
monotonous a Sunday night that managed also 
to include the ‘Spring Sonata’ and Miss 
Jacqueline Mackenzie. She was remembering, 
with her facial and vocal irony, the special 
‘mateyness” of a holiday camp. (It had its 
puzzles, too. ‘ Why must we shout “ alligator ” ?’ 
she heard one camper ask. Poor fellow! He 
would have known later.) 


J. C. TrREwIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


‘.. . a stuff will not endure’ 


IF I AM IN ANY WAY the Peter Pan of drama 
criticism, which would hurt me more than it 
would you, it is because I still laugh a lot at 
Noél Coward long after 
everyone else has grown 
out of him. The general 
reaction to a Coward 
comedy of mirth and 
sportfulness is rather in 
the tone of Becket re- 
jecting the First 
Tempter: ‘ You talk of 
seasons that are past. I 
remember, Not worth 
forgetting’. Thus Bever- 
ley Baxter told me how 
he asked Noél straight 
out, ‘Did you die “in 
the war?’ The blithe 
spirit answered ‘I don’t 
think I did’. Sir Bever- 
ley clearly considered he 
had the best of that 
brief encounter. Even 
J. C. Trewin, who will 
not mind being de- 
scribed as an amiable 
critic, dismisses ‘Present 
Laughter’ as ‘just 
fiddle-de-dee” and; a 
short tale to make, the 
cavilcade of critics not 
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now amused stretches out to the crack of doom. 
My case can be only one of arrested develop- 
ment. I recall with damning clarity the hot 
summer afternoon when, with a determined diab- 
lerie which convulsed the man on the bookstall 
at Charing Cross, I tossed down two half- 
crowns I could ill afford and took ‘ Design for 
Living’: I then attracted a good deal of mildly - 
scandalised attention by rolling about in a deck- 
chair in Kensington Gardens, tittering helplessly 
over my first Noél Coward comedy; and no 
doubt I’ve been one of the lost boys ever since. 
I have never forgiven Mr. Coward, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne for not playing in London 
this comedy which he wrote for them and which 
the trio acted together in New York in 1933. 
I practically paid rent in the upper circle at 
the Phoenix for Noél Coward and Gertrude 
Lawrence’s performances in ‘ Tonight at 8.307 
of which I still have the gramophone records by 
heart. And I did see Noél Coward in his delayed 
production of ‘Present Laughter’ at the Hay- 
market in 1943. It lived up to its name, as far 
as I was concerned, in Peter Watts’ Home Ser- 
vice production last week. We have had a B.B.C. 
Priestley Festival, there is to be a Rattigan 
Festival; can a Coward Festival be far behind, 
including not only the best of the comedies but 
such charming musicals as ‘ Conversation Piece” 
and ‘Operette’? And when this tanned 
theatrical traveller taxes himself to visit his dis- 
enchanted isle, can’t he be lured to the mike? 
Noél Coward and his dialogue are inseparable. 
Nobody, not even Sir John Gielgud, delivers it 
as well as he does. himself. Perhaps next time 
he comes, if the Lunts happen to be in London 
(they’ve been away too long, as well) we might 
even get on the air that ‘Design for Living’ 
I’ve waited a quarter of. a century to hear? 
‘Present Laughter’ patters pleasantly on the 
ear in a waterfall of wit. Planned for one interior 
set it made, on the air, and with the energetic 
economy of an epigram, the vital distinction 
between action and mere movement, Call the 
plot slight and artificial, if you like; it’s meant 
to be. It is handled with a skill that leaves 
Restoration comedy gasping, out-dates the 
Aldwych farces and makes most back-stage 
satires back-numbers. This comedy of the star- 
turn who is fatally the same at home is deployed 
with all the deft uselessness and exhilarating 
speed of jugglers aiming an incessant stream of 
cork clubs at each other’s heads and finding 
ample time for a few extra flourishes on the 
side to show off their spirited skill. In his own 


A scene from ‘Mr. Bowling Buys a. Newspaper’, on June 15, with (left to 
right) Bryan Coleman as: Supt. Winnik, Hugh Sinclair as Mr. Bowling, 
George Howe as Delius Nandle, Everley Gregg as Miss Suitar, and Kathleen 
Boutall as Mrs. Nandle . 
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owes much more than meets the eye. 
Bape rl the taser 2 Present Laughter ’ 
_ because the back-stage backside is smartly 
: epee ee ton Sxperne of Mr. Coward and his 
_ own theatrical associates, and the comedy tact- 
a icaks travesties a truth about the theatre. Protean 
performers may get involved in a whole reper- 
tory of emotional roles off-stage and drop the 
lot in a show-down before the show, the pre- 
tence that is reality to them. Sir John Gielgud 
was good as the garrulous Garry Essendine, but 
not so good as his Sebastien in ‘Nude With 
Violin’ in the West End lately, because too much 
like it. Sir John’s strong suit in comedy, as 
ae saw in Oscar Wilde, is imperturbability. As 
Mr. Coward’s self-helping Crichton he was the 
»monpareil of nonchalance. But what carried 
Noél Coward’s own performance of Garry at 
the Haymarket was the tension at which he 
played throughout, fiddling frantically on an 
over-exposed nerve until it snapped back in a 
tremendous twang of temperament. Garry is, as 
he boasts, honest when cornered. Sir John was 
never really cornered, and so his histrionic 
| gee were more like wilful self-indulgence 
nervous necessity. But if Noél died 
inthe war (and the reports of his death have 
greatly exaggerated) he went down on the 
bridge of the last light destroyer in the Artificial 
‘Comedy class, with all flags wagging. 

If the other Home Service play, an adaptation 
of the castle-spectrish novel ‘ Look to the Lady’, 
was nearly as funny, it wasn’t meant to be. 
“Tall, with horns’, as someone said, just about 
describes it. The fade-out line, into which the 
tones of Noél Coward’s clipped mockery in- 
sinuate themselves in my imagination, is its 
perfect epitaph. ‘My very dear boy, I’ll say 
iol It doesn’t do to dwell on these things ’. 
Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


Poet’s Corner 


‘Few Topics of literary conversation seem> to 
produce more sparks than the speaking of poetry 
—whether any voice, including the poet’s own, 
is not an unwelcome intrusion on words that 
should sing only in the mind of the reader; 
whether poetry isn’t of all the literary arts the 
one that most demands to be spoken aloud. If 
my boyhood memories of the terrible B.B.C. 
“poetical voice’ are not exaggerated the reading 
of poetry on the wireless today has improved 
beyond all bounds. A style that is expressive 
without being intrusive has been prodyced, and 
the throb of applied emotion is out. This is all to 
the good, but often one does wish that some 
true bardic voice in succession to Dylan Thomas 
and James Stephens would take the air. If an 
actor tried their methods—and no doubt many 
make a good shot at it—the result could 
never be the same. There was no need for this 
of reading-in the Home Service programme 
f Mr. Charles Causley’s poetry, ‘A Matelot’s’ 
?, in which Mr. Causley also discussed 
; some of the poems with Mr. Robert Waller. Mr. 
Ss poetry; with its straightforward ima- 

y and strict rhythms, lends itself perfectly to 

g read over the air, and it was clear that the 

~Mr. Denis McCarthy and Mr. Douglas 


felt, during this programme, that Mr. Causley 
ad it in him to become that rare thing in our 
a truly popular poet. 
Th areredin, etic “TRiit Procromme, 
was a between several poets and 
hers which, in contrast to the simplicity 
Causley’s verse, seemed to thrust poetry 
Meese es ene 


_ atmosphere _ of . 
d is as invigorating as Shaw, to whom 


LISTEN] 


aod It was aptly called ‘ ‘Dark Sayings’, and 
it was something of a tour de force in that it was 
concerned throughout with expressing ideas that 
really lie beyond the test of reason, that might 
all too easily have been dissipated in a miasma of 
words. Although Plato insisted that ‘there has 
been a long-standing quarrel between poetry and 
philosophy ’ the programme showed most plainly 
that ‘there is a place where the mind of the poet 
and the mind of the philosopher meet. There is, 
after all, no moré purely poetical conception than 
the platonic theory of the Forms; or the Alle- 
gory of the Cave. I think it was Mr. John Hollo- 
way, who is both poet and philosopher, who said 
during some comments on the poet’s and the 


philosopher’s use of metaphor, that philosophy. 


makes us see things anew through metaphor, and 
for this. reason is akin to art. Mr. Burns Singer 
then said that poetry makes a dozen metaphors 
unite at.once, and Mr. Donald Davie suggested 
that the difference was that philosophy uses only 
one metaphor at a time. 

It was fascinating to listen, in this way, to the 
poetical mind and the’ philosophical mind in 
interplay. The philosophers had the advantage 
of a clearer thought more accurately expressed, 
but, particularly in Mr. Burns Singer, one 
seemed to hear an authentic wild woodland note. 
When he said that words had less meaning than 
the ultimate meaning of mathematics Mr. John 
Holloway protested, only to appear impressed 
when Mr. Singer elaborated his idea, and showed 
that it was something most meaningful, itself, to 
him. Apart from metaphor the main topic was 
the use of paradox, a clearer and less tricky 
subject. It seemed to me that the whole pro- 
gramme was most worthwhile, that the contact 
of the two sets of minds produced a real illu- 
mination of the deepest levels of the mind in 
creation. 

Later in the week Professor John Butt gave 
a talk on one of the most fascinating subjects_in 
English literary history: the letters of Pope, 
and the manner in which they were originally 
published and partially rewritten by Pope him- 
self. The talk was a review of Professor Sher- 
burn’s monumental edition of Pope’s letters, and 
it showed how much academic opinion has re- 
acted against the nineteenth-century vilification 
of Pope—although Professor Butt warned us 
that this attitude is not yet entirely dead. The 
Victorians were horrified at Dilke’s revelations 
of Pope’s supposed dishonesty in going over the 
letters before publication in order to make him- 
self always appear in the right, to have appeared 


always sweetly reasonable. Professor Butt says. 


that the new edition, with the original text of 
many of the letters restored, shows that the 
alterations were largely stylistic. But from my 
recollection of Elwin and Courthope’s edition of 
the letters and Dilke’s various essays more serious 
falsification than that was absolutely proved. I 
myself rather like the old image of little Mr. 
Pope moving by paths oblique into the attack. 
If he is whitewashed too. much and turned into 
an endearing little spaniel—the impression he 
deliberately aimed at in many of his letters—he 
loses half his interest. Professor Butt seemed 


aware of this danger, but he did not entirely 


avoid it. 
" MICHAEL SWAN 


“MUSIC 
é' Rossini at Glyndebourne 


IT IS MORE THAN twenty years since at Covent 
Garden Conchita Supervia disembarked along 
with her lap-dogs, canine and human, at the port 
_of Algiers and proceeded to twist everyone round 
her little finger. She carried the day by force of 
personality projected through her splendid voice 
and her accomplished technique as a singer. 
Oralia Dominguez, who sings the part in the 
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Glyndebourne, makes a different-.approach to 
the task’of subduing men in general and the Bey 
of Algiers in particular. She is the roguey- 
poguey, butter-won’t-melt-in-her-mouth Miss, 
who gains her ends not by quelling opposition 
with a flashing eye but by a softer guile. It is a 
charming, amusing and convincing performance, 
even if it is mot as devastatingly funny as 
Supervia’s. 

The voice of this Isabella we knew from her 
appearance in a very different type of opera at 
Covent Garden where she delivered the ratio- 
cinations of Michael Tippett’s Sosostris in rich 
creamy tones that were lovely to hear, even if the 
purport.of what she sang was obscure. Last week 
she showed that her voice can take on, especially 
on its lower notes, delightfully ironic inflections, 
and she sang the coloratura accurately and 
flexibly. It was a performance that I found enor- 
mously enjoyable in the theatre. Yet in. last 
Saturday’s broadcast, it was, like the whole per- 
formance, less effective. It may have been that 
the singer’s voice was not in such good form 
that evening, or, more probably, that she does 
not obtain her effects of comedy mainly through 
the voice. We need to see her facial expression to 
appreciate the measure of her art, just as we need 
the visible scene for the full enjoyment of this 

type of opera. 

Juan Oncina, the Lindoro, on the other hand 
sang a great deal better on Saturday than he did 
at the first performance when he did not find 
his form till the second act. His opening cavatina 
is, indeed, a severe test for. any tenor. Its high 
tessitura and florid ornaments suggest that Ros- 
sini, who began his career when the primo uomo 
in serious opera was still a male soprano, forgot 
that he was not writing for a castrato. Only 
that kind of voice would do full justice to the 
Allegro of “Languir peg una bella’. Oncina’s 
voice was apt to tighten under the strain, but 
when he sings freely, its quality is beautiful and, 
as we know from his Comte Ory, he is a master 
of comic inflections. 

Glyndebourne has, as usual, introduced some 
new blood into the casts this year, and through 
this means the absence of tried favourites like 
Sesto Bruscantini and Ian Wallace, it also averts 
the dangers of routine. Marcello Cortis, as Isa- 
bella’s elderly cavaliere servente, could hardly 
have been bettered. He has an attractive baritone 
voice and an abundant sense of the humour of 
the character, which he exploits without fussi- 
ness, As Mustafa, on the other hand, Paolo 
Montarsolo is, to some degree, miscast. He has 
height, good looks and obvious intelligence—all 
qualities that he cannot entirely conceal by clever 
acting. One can imagine him as Don Giovanni 
or as Boris Godunov (whom in one scene he did 
actually resemble). But he is not the fat, squat, 


* gullible Bey of Algiers so admirably invented by 


Osbert Lancaster, whose design for his costume 
appeared in last week’s Radio Times. None the 
less, Montarsolo has a fine high bass—for 
Mustafa is not, as sometimes stated, a true 
basso profundo—with the flexibility demanded 
of it by Rossini’s music. 

‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ has been dismissed by 
some of my colleagues as thin and trivial with 
the implication that it is unworthy of a place in 
the Glyndebourne Temple of Arts. It is an old 
charge, grown stale with time. As Stendhal ironi- 
cally wrote, ‘ “ L’Italiana ” is charming, but it is 
too frivolous; and that, indeed, is a great fault! ” 
Let us be thankful for an evening’s entertain- 
ment so full of musical wit that never fails to 
find its mark, and not bother about its moral 
purpose or the probability of the story. Not 
that Rossini failed to rise above the general level 
of brilliant nonsense, when Isabella makes her 
appeal to the patriotism of the Italian prisoners. 
It all depends, of course, how this particular 
kind af dish is served up. Vittorio Gui has a 


new produeeon of V1 tetiane in Algeri’ at 


] PERIQUE—AND THE PIPE OF PEACE 


Settle votieall under the trees. Give a thought to Three Nuns is always a glorious certainty. The reason : 


the batsmen, fielders and umpires who are going to ~ is Perique—that rare tobacco which once filled the 


please you, or displease you, for the next few hours. | American Indians’ pipe of peace. and is now so subtly we 


And then light up your pipe of Three Nuns tobacco. __ blended in Three Nuns. Rich indeed is the pleasure iS 


Cricket may be full of glorious uncertainties—but of the Perique blend,as all Three Nuns smokers know. . 
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_ BEETHOVEN’ S SYMPHONY No. 5 
in C Minor and the 
EGMONT OVERTURE 


=n 4 (Plus 2/6 
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oS insuranc2 
if delivered) 


Played by Sinfonia of London, conducted by 
Dr. Hans Swarowsky, on superb 12” high-fidelity L.P. 
—this month’s release from WorLD RECORD TREASURES 


YOU SAVE 18/4! 
= AMMUOUUAUVENNENOOOQUOUUOUUUEOSOOOOOOGOUOUSEEUEOOOO0OQOOUUUUEOSUOOOO0OOOUUUECUOOUOOOIUUNS 


ALSO IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
each on 12” High-Fidelity L.P. Each only 21/6! 
MENDELSSOHN: Violin Concerto in E Minor/ 
Octet. Played by The Stadium Concerts Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Alexander Smallens, Soloist 
Fredell Lack. Octet played by the Kroll String Quartet, 
Augmented. ’ 


lim 


PTT 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 from the New World. 
Played by Symphony of the Air (formerly Toscanini’s 
NBC Symphony). 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 in B Flat 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2in D Major. Played by Minor. Played by Sinfonia of London, conducted by 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Alfred Wallenstein. Richard Austin. Soloist Kyla Srepnibanea: 


FOR RELEASE -IN‘THE COMING 12 MONTHS : 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade, Vienna Festival Orchestra, cond. by Max Schoenherr. Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique), Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra, cond. by Odd Gruner-Hegge. Schumann: Rhenish 
Symphony. / Chopin: Les Sylphides, Vienna Festival Orchestra, cond. by Hans Swarowsky. And much more, 
including Mozart, Brahms, Wagner, Berlioz, Bach, Rossini, Grieg. 
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This is a great opportunity for music-lovers. Through high-fidelity long-playing records acne to the world’s 


A a 


a Liahiy 


WORLD RECORD TREASURES you can obtain 12” finest at only a fraction of the price you would normally ee re 
; expect to pay. World Record Treasures operates just a ad 
b like a book club... offering you a 12-monthly programme - 7 sf 
SEND . NO MONEY. NO W of releases (of which you are only obliged to take ONE) +42, es 
7 plus ‘‘extras”’, usually works of a more advanced nature, : —_ ae 
H To: World Record Treasures P.O. Box 385, 125 and operatic recordings. The low price of releases (21/6, BF) 
4 Edgware Road, W.2. Please send me brochure with full plus 2/6 for handling and postage if delivered — com- . ce : 
} details of FREE record premium and application form _ pared with 39/10 in the shops) is made possible by oe! 
+ for membership of World Record aeeenten. I enclose favourable world-wide licensing arrangements, and the Pe 
? 5d. in stamps. elimination of wholesaler and retailer profit. The Club ie? ha 
H produces its releases exclusively for its members in this x 
Hi country —at the lowest price for 12” L.P.’s ever offered F, 
3 NAME rae ) in this country! Ne 
: Ce) pe salt — SRO Sips a at : 
H Miss BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE : You can save £11 yearly, on monthly releases B U | L D | N G 5 fe) 2 | E T Ye ees 
i: _ 
H d Send the Application Form at left, without bf . 4 
H ADDRESS delay, for full details of World Record ST. ANDREWS HOUSE, bee ube o 
i Treasures, including ERIC ROBINSON’S SSETS 
| he : booklet “Your Music and Mine.” Or call ASS # 2 
H F personally at the Club’s Headquarters, 49 
ikceeepeeieeieesenenenbemineneanenneneetmnmmemenmememnatememmentemntens LI Edgware Road, London, W.2 (two blocks 
4 wailed udusaanedetansensecaaenteeeunes from Marble Arch). 
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“I Trovatore’ will be broadcast at 7.30 


6 L TROVATORE’ is both famous and 
at popular manifestation of Verdi’s rich 


___ gnvention; notorious for a story whose complexity, 
it is-said, amounts to unintelligibility. Verdi, in 
_ the prime of life with more than a dozen operas 
to his credit, had acquired a wide experience in 

the handling of the ‘ strong’ dramatic situations 
that were in favour with the dramatists of the 
day. He had not yet come to realise the import- 
ance of establishing those situations in their 
context as the effects of credible causes. It was 
not altogether his fault, for, having no literary 
skill, he had to rely on the librettists who were 
-available and they were, by any standard, among 
the dimmer lights of contemporary literature. 

Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin’, which was first per- 
formed three years before ‘I] Trovatore’, has a 
story that is intrinsically no more credible and 
withal has an insipid heroine who cannot say 
boo to a swan and a hero who might have been 
invented for one of the eighteenth-century 
_musici. Yet by his skill in dramatic construction 
Wagner presents this.medieval legend in a way 
that is convincing in the theatre. We accept the 
action, not as factually true but as a credible 
artistic creation. It is difficult to accept ‘II 
Trovatore’, much more vital though it is, on 
those terms. 

Cammarano, the librettist of‘ 1 Trovatore’, 
was a poet of the high flying kind, fond of 
resounding words and flowery images. He can- 
not even write a straightforward stage-direction: 

- the bell of the convent does not ring, but ‘ the 
clangour of the sacred bronzes is heard’. Such 
a style was not at variance with that of the 
drama, but it has, especially in the old hack 
translations, contributed to the disrepute into 
which the opera fell as an example of vulgar 
transpontine melodrama. 

A more serious charge against the librettist 
is that in compressing the-original Spanish 


‘drama, on which his book is based, to the limits - 


- of an opera, he has left out of the action all the 
circumstances that create the situation at the 
beginning. Important events are not enacted 

' before our eyes; we learn of them, if we can 
hear and understand the words, in the ballad 
sung by Ferrando when the curtain goes up and 
set to music so stirring that most listeners, per- 
haps, are too entranced by the sound of it to 

~ care very much what it is about. 

: In mitigation of the charge of needlessly 
puzzling the audience, Cammarano may plead 
that he was living at a time when the tradition 

was still remembered that you never went to a 

new opera without furnishing yourself with a 

libretto which, before the days when gas could 

be lowered or electricity switched off, you could 
follow by the undimmed light in the ‘auditorium 
or your own candle which you brought with 


etto of ‘Il Trovatore’ will quickly under- 


notorious—famous as. a powerful and’ 


resources of ardent melody-and dramatic . 


Anyone who takes the trouble to read the. 


‘La Cenerentola’, broaden carhen i the 
week, from a recording made at Glyndebourne, 
is to be accounted less ‘thin’. But it is still a 
farce, and, just because it is not quite so non- 


_ sensical as ‘ L’Italiana’, it is, by that much, the 


In these days, when ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’ 
has once more returned to favour, there is no 
need to make excuses for ‘II Trovatore’ in 
condescending terms. We have learned, from 
Toscanini among others, that the barrel-organ 
accompaniments, as they used to be called, can 
be given meaning and urgency, and that the 
orchestration is full of effective touches, If the 
music is not subtle, subtlety was not Verdi’s 
aim. He was to give his audience plenty of 


subtlety later that year in ‘La Traviata’—and ~ 


small thanks he got for it! ‘Il Trovatore’ relies 
almost entirely on the lyrical fervour of its 
melody and the physical excitement of voices in 
full song. He wrote better tenor music than 
Manrico’s, though none with so much punch 
in it, and Leonora is surpassed in pathos and 
human warmth, if not in heroic brilliance, by 
her namesake in ‘La Forza del destino’. Di 
Luna, on the other hand, is the least satisfactory 
of Verdi’ s baritones, having no positive charac- 
ter. He is not “convincingly villainous, though he 
does some villainous things, nor does he arouse 
our sympathy when he mopes about, singing 
“Tl balen ’. 

The clou of the opera, the personage who 
gives it distinction and a character of its own, 
is Azucena, the wild, distraught gipsy, whose 
sorrows captured Verdi’s imagination and con- 
doned, in his eyes, the fustian of the ‘story. 
Azucena, drawn solidly in the round, makes the 
rest look like figures cut out of paste-board i ina 
toy theatre. 

If ‘Il Trovatore’ might be held up as an 
awful example of how not to construct a music- 
_drama—and yet make a success of it!— 
‘Falstaff’ is a model of how it should be done. 
The difficulty ‘is to believe that, so far as the 
music is concerned, they are the creations of 
one and the same man. They have, indeed, orie 
thing in common, for in both the course of love 
runs unsmoothly owing to the parties (Manrico 
and Leonora, Fenton and Nanetta) being on 
opposite sides in a family dispute. For it should 
not be overlooked, though Cammarano does not 
bring it much to our notice, that in the earlier 
opera there is a civil war in progress with 
di Luna on one side and the Troubadour on the 
other. In ‘ Falstaff’ the quarrel is on a petty 
scale and the conflict dissolves, not in blood, 
but in happy laughter when Ford accepts the 
fait accompli. 

One can never consider ‘Falstaff’ without 
marvelling afresh at Boito’s skill in fashioning 
the libretto. From a loosely constructed and 
repetitive play he made a perfectly balanced and 
beautifully shaped comedy in which there is not 


a word or action out of place. Not only did he 


reduce ‘ The Merry Wives’ to order; he enriched 
it with borrowings and adaptations from the 
greater comic scenes of ‘Henry IV’, so aptly 
inserted that they seem to belong. After 
* Falstaff ’, turning to Shakespeare’s comedy one 
is positively disappointed not to find the speech 
on honour or the encomium on the effect of 
wine on a Thames-filled stomach. 

Richard Capell once complained, after one of 
Toscanini’s performances at Salzburg with 
- Mariano Stabile in the cast, that this was not 
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less amusing. Still it has its brilliant moments 


and beautiful ones surpassing anything in the 
earlier opera, to which Marina de Gabarain’s 
sade Sat voice did justice. 

DyNELEY HussEY 


Troubadour: a Study in Operatics 
By DYNELEY HUSSEY 
p.m. on Monday, June 24, and ‘Falstaff’ at 5.30 p.m. on, Saturday, June 29 (both Third) 


Shakespeare’s Falstaff. No more it is, or should 
be. It is Vérdi’s, a retranslation into the original 
Italian of characters who derive, at no great 
distance, from the Comedy of Masks. Pistol is 
the most obvious case, the bragging Capitano 
merely lowered a step in rank to ‘ancient’. So 
we have a more nimble-witted comedy, moving 
with a swiftness that is often baffling and 
evoking the bright laughter of intellectual delight 
rather than guffaws at physical discomfiture, 
though the slapstick, too,-has its traditional part 
in the action, when Falstaff is smothered in 
dirty linen or tormented by fairies. 

If the comedy is admirable, how much more 
the music! All the dross has been purged from 
the melodies of Verdi’s younger days. This is 
still singers’ music, but there are no set pieces. 
The closed form has disappeared, giving way to 
an unbroken musical continuity, in which the 
dialogue that carries the action blossoms out, 
at moments of heightened emotion, into arioso. 
Verdi had arrived, by his own route, at the 
same solution of the operatic problem that 
Wagner had begun to evolve in ‘ Lohengrin’. 
Instead of applying to the voice parts a stereo- 
typed accompaniment, he had learnt, too, as 
Mozart had done before him, to set them in his 
marvellously wrought orchestral texture, which 
plays its vital part in the presentation of the 
drama throwgh music. Infinitely refined though 
it is, ‘ Falstaff? does not sound, as does the tired 
and tenuous sensibility of ‘ Parsifal’, like an 
old man’s music. Rather is it fresh and youthful, 
not afraid of sentiment where young love is 
concerned and rumbustiously rejoicing in its 
muscular vigour in the very first bars that lift 
the curtain, in that chuckling page when Falstaff 
sees himself as the all-conquering male, or in 
the uproarious fugal vaudeville at the end. 


A Report of His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s Study Conference on the Human Problems 
of Industrial Communities within the Common- 
wealth and Empire, which took place at Oxford in 
July 1956, is now available in two volumes (Oxford, 
£2 2s. per set). Volume I, Report and Proceedings, 
contains a foreword by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
introductory chapters by Sir Harold Hartley, Sir 
Reginald Verdon Smith, Sir Alexander Fleck and 
Sir Thomas Williamson, together with all the 
addresses, the final summing up by Sir Philip 
Morris and the reports of the twenty Study Groups 
which were the working units of the Conference. 
Volume II contains Background Papers, Appendixes 
and Index. 
* * * 

The thirty-fourth (1957) edition of the Comson- 
wealth Universities Year Book is now ready at 
£3 13s. 6d. and is 140 pages larger than its predeces- 
sor. Two new universities in India make their first 
appearance—the Thackersey Women’s University of 
Bombay, and the Venkateswara University in Tiru- 
pati, and a detailed entry is included for the Uni- 
versity College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland of which 
only a brief anticipatory account could be given last 
year. The statistical tables about student enrol- 
ments at the end of each entry have been extended 
in most cases to cover two academic years in this 
volume, and an addendum sets out the new scale of 
fees which will be payable in United Kingdom 
Universities in the 1957-58 session, as far as details 
are at present available, 


THE CLIMATE 
AND THE CATERER 


By PODALIRIUS 


, 


At the dining-tables scattered throughout our great 
Commonwealth you will find few concessions to climate. 
True the Englishman, in summer, when his wife remarks 
that all those lettuces he put in are bolting, will consent 
‘less grudgingly that he used to eat a leaf or two; but only 
if he is allowed to complain regularly that the stuff tastes 
like wet brown paper. Again, the Briton retired from India 
eats curry as keenly in winter Cheltenham as he did in the 


is : summer Punjab, where it was supposed to cool him down. 
ce Yet we change our clothes to suit the climate, and just 
— possibly those nutritionists are sound who think that we 
“ig ought to change our food.as well. Readers in the Arctic 


Circle may fee] tempted to quote the old Eskimo saying: 
“If you knows of a better walrus, you catch it”. Most of 
us, however, live within hail of the grocer and greengrocer, 
and are on bowing terms with the butcher. We ought to 
be able to suit our fuel to the weather, and so get the best 
out of these handy little runabouts in which we reside. 

- In cold weather that convenient energy-unit, the calorie, 
comes into its own. What we need to warm us up is a 
good quickly-burning fuel and plenty of it. Now the foods 
which help us to bear the cold best are the carbohydrates 
—the sugars and starches. Meat and other proteins, sur- 
prisingly enough, depress our tolerance to cold; fats, it 
seems, are a good second to carbohydrates in keeping out 
‘the cold, and every visitor to the Arctic comments on the 

appetite he developed there for fat. 

Those of us living in more temperate zones may reason- 
ably combat the winter with some more cereal or an extra 
slice of toast-and-butter at breakfast, a buttered bun at 
eleven, scones for tea, and an extra helping of potatoes at 
lunch and dinner. This will be bad news for those who 
are slimming. 

In hot climates the reverse holds, Energy output is less, 


is impossible to work for long, or because people think 


plenty of water, preferably with a pinch of salt in it, to 
replace the salt lost by sweating; and they need more meat 
than people in cold climates, partly because they are apt 
to get fevers which deplete their bodily protein. The 


an Eskimo. In a better organised world they would swap. 


* # 


* 


* 


Please, Podalirius, we are quite happy with our national diet. 


always the best. Not always indeed! Often it is far too stodgy 

and lacking in all important vitamins, proteins and minerals that 
are essential to our good health. Fortunately, the wise among us 
can. make up this deficiency by sprinkling wheat germ on our 
food each day in the form of Bemax. For Bemax is stabilized 
wheat germ—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral supple- 
ment known to man. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS. A second series of selected 
Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write to 
the address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the Nation’s Health by 
_ Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.11), Upper Mall, London, W.6. 
v 


either because clothes are less hampering, or because it ~ 


_ about working and then decide against it. They ‘need - 


Chinaman who sticks to rice is getting a splendid diet for - 


We would rather not swap with anyone, even though ours is not 


Holidays... by 


Wherever you choose to g0, Swissair 
will get you there quickly. Enjoy every 
second of your flight—it’ S part of your 
holiday too! _ 

Relax in the unrivalled comfort of the 
‘Super Swiss’ DC-6B (First Class and 
Tourist) or a new Metropolitan and 
let Swiss hostesses look after you as only 
the Swiss know how.- Fly Swissair once 
and you always will! 


Book Ske your Travel Pe NOW 


‘Flandre’ 18th July 
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SWISSAIR 


+. Off to a flying ‘start 
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SOUTHAMPTON | 

TO NEW YORK. Be 
‘Flandre’ 25th June— 4 zy . 
‘Liberte’ Ath July - 


‘Ile de France’ 9th July ; 


‘Liberte’ 25th July 
‘Ile de France’ 30th July 


AN UNSURPASSED 
LUXURY SERVICE 


- 


seer ETE. 


20 Cockspur St., London, S.W. 1. | 
and Travel ee ! as <7 


~ NIGHT TOURIST 
TO SWITZERLAND 


fom 1 9 gns 


(mid-week return) — 
~ LONDON TO GENEVA, er 
ZURICH, BASLE AND BERNE tad 
MANCHESTER TO ZURICH 


is , - 
HE most important point to remember 
is that you want to preserve both the 
flavour and the vitamin content. of 


ne ~ tomorrow’s dishes if you are making them today, 


a 
| 
ae 


ae, 


and this means that re-heating—particularly of 
vegetables—must be avoided wherever possible. 


_ Then, tomorrow’s meal must not only taste 
good, but must look attractive, so it must be 


x capable of spending a day in the larder or re- 


frigerator without deteriorating in any way. 


= And, lastly, while duplicating the basic ingre- 


- dients for the two days as much as we can, we 
- want the actual meals—however simple—to be as 
_ different as possible from each other. 

For example, take as double-quantity items: 


potatoes, minced steak, white sauce, and sponge — 
pudding mixture. From that, you might get ™ 


this sort of menu: for the first day, stuffed 


vegetable marrow with white sauce, ~Duchess 


potatoes, baked onions, and carrots; with baked 
sultana sponge for the sweet course, For the 
second day: 
mayonnaise or chaudfroid sauce, lettuce and 
tomato salad; and steamed sponge pudding. 

A word on the subject of minced beef first. 
It can be delicious, or it can be revolting. Unless 
you can be sure of buying ready-minced beef 


free from fat, gristle, etc,, it is better to choose _ 


some good, "lean stewing steak and ask the 


’ butcher to put it through his machine for you, 


but do not ask him to do less than 2 Ib, We will 
assume, then, that the mince is excellent quality, 
that 2 Ib. is sufficient for our pair of meals, and 
that it has simmered very gently for several 
hours in about a pint of water, together with 
seasoning, chopped onion, herbs, etc. 
Meanwhile, we have been dealing with the 
other things—the double quantity of rubbed-in 
sponge pudding mixture, for a start (the exact 


jellied beef-mould, potatoes in~ 


ia sae Preparing TG Meals at 
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quantity will depend on the numbers you are 
catering for). To one half of this mixture add 
sultanas, vanilla essence, and a beaten egg plus 
a little water, and bake it for today’s meal. The 
other half of the basic mixture stays in the bowl 
covered with a cloth. Tomorrow all you need: do 
is to add the egg, flavouring to your own taste, 
and steam it. 

Today’s vegetables—a few halved carrots and 
onions and the young marrows which are going 
to be stuffed—should be put in a baking tin, each 
liberally coated with melted fat. The potatoes— 
rather less than a normal double quantity—are 
boiling on the stove. 

Next, a pint of smooth white sauce is divided 


dnto two portions—one set aside with a little 


milk spooned over the top to prevent it from 
forming a skin, and ready to be warmed up for 


use at today’s meal. The other half is now trans-, 
- formed for tomorrow into a chaudfroid sauce, 


pale: pink-in colour and dotted with tiny rings 


of bright green—most attractive to look at and 


simple to make. Basically, all you need to do 
is to add a little tomato aspic jelly together with 
a few chopped chives. I will not give you the 


exact details because a good cookery book should 


contain directions for this sauce. 

The potatoes should be cooked through but 
quite firm and thoroughly drained. Five or six 
medium sized ones are diced and stirred gently 
but thoroughly into the chaudfroid sauce before 
being turned into a serving dish, covered, and 
put aside in a cool place. The remainder are 
used today in the form of Duchess potatoes and 


-go into the baking tin with the stuffed marrow. 


‘Lastly, the meat. For tomorrow’s jellied beef 
mould take half the cooked mince and use your 
own recipe—but choose a simple one. The other 
half of the mince requires only to be thickened 


Once 
rants: 


with, say, quick-cooking porridge oats or bread- 
crumbs before stuffing the marrows. 

Tomorrow’s main meal is ready, apart from 
the last minute gathering together of the salad, 
and the addition of orange and egg to the pud- 
ding mixture, and we have spent littl more 
time in the kitchen than we normally spend on 
a single meal. Notice that, after the initial 
preparation, all of téday’s meal is baked, which 
is simple and does not waste the oven. Tomor- 
row’s pudding is steamed because you will not 
have -the oven on; The simultaneous prepara- 
tion of meals is even easier in winter—stews, 
curries, etc., come to no harm through being 
re-heated fa the job is done thoroughly, -The 
important thing i is always to be looking ahead a 
little —Woman’s Hour 


Notes on Contributors 


ANDREW SHONFIELD (page 983): on the editorial 
staff of the Financial Times 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY (page 986): formerly 
Director of Public Information to the Govern- 
ment of India; London correspondent of The 
Eastern Economist of New Delhi 

Honor BaFrour (page 991): on the editorial 
staff of Time 

FRANK Eyck (page 993): Research Fellow, St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford 

J. C. SwaLLow (page 997): on the staff of the 
National Institute of Oceanography 

Joun Butt (page 999): Professor of English 


Language and Literature, King’s College, 


Newcastle upon Tyne, University of Durham; 
author of Pope’s Taste in Shakespeare, editor 
of Imitations of Horace by Alexander Pope 
and (with N. Ault) Pope’s Minor Poems, etc. 


incword Mal. At2: 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 


Mulltigrades. 


By Tyke . 
book tokens, 


value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, June 27. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them. should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked * Crossword’ in the left-hand top ea In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
ecision is final | 


“This puzzle is based on expressions (called 
“multigrades’ by some writers) such that :— 
Qy*+ aat+ .... + Qy*= b,*+ 5.*+ .... +6,7 
for more than one integral value of x. The simplest 
multigrade is 1% + 2* + 6% = 4% + 5*, which is 
satisfied for x = 1, 2. Writing a multigrade for 
convenience in the form (a, @2;...- Am)x = (b,, be, 
....6n)x, the sets given below are satisfied for 
l< x <5. In any set, the terms have no common 


~ (B—1 R 2X—1 2 d+qM), = 
ing | (A W atx pte 1-2 Ly 


(H? @—1)?=v a? s W* bd), = 
(atl V S—-lar m)x 


7 nn ee 
@ D u—l1 g C e+), 


(B* (1-1)? @w+))* k j—-1 ox = 
(GG J-3 Y P A-1 2, 


@ zd? f U T)y = (Q 0 F-3/ K n+); 


In each group of 6, the terms are in ascending order - 


of magnitude, 


(Capital letters denote across lights and small 
letters down lights.) 


Solution of No. 1,410 


NOTES 


Variations: The nineteen valid moods of a syllogism, as 
exemplified in their well-known mnemonical forms. 

Sorites: Gentiles have no objection to pork. Nobody who 
admires pigsties ever reads Hogg’s poems. No mandarin 
knows Hebrew. Everyone who does not object to pork 
admires pigsties. No Jew is ignorant of Hebrew. 

Conclusion: No mandarin ever reads Hogg’s poems. 


This sorites may be found in ‘ A Selection from Symbolic 
Logic? in The Complete Works of Lewis Carroll, page 1254. 


‘Prizewinners: ist prize: Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Bolton 


(Birkenhead); 2nd prize: H. W. Evans (Bebington); 
3rd prize: J. J. Holloway (Barton-on-Sea) 


No matter what your position or prospects , ; 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” or attending 
‘Jectures. It is necessary only to pass three ~ 
-_—__: examinations {in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced helpof Wolsey H all 
‘ (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over. 

100° Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal’ 
Courses shave enabled ‘thousands of men ahd- 

women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise | 
their status and theirsalaries. PROSPECTUS 

from the Director of Studies, Dept. FE2I, . 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


- Corporation. 


CITY AND pe by OF BRISTOL 
for Periods of 3, 4, or 5 years in sums of £500 or more. 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of £5, 000 or over. _ 
Interest is payable half-yearly on the 30th September and 
31st March. This is a Trustee Security and all costs and stamp 
duty in respect of the Mortgage Deed will be ‘borne by: the 


A Commission wali be ae to Berbaraces: Stock Brokers etc, 
-in respect of applications bearing their stamp. : 


Application form L.2, and current terms to be obtained frre a 
CITY TREASURY, P.O. BOX. No. 76, IR: 
THE COUNCIL HOUSE, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL, a 


U.C.C., founded 1887, with its staff of hight 
qualified Tutors, provides effective post 
at moderate fees payable = socal 


mae cea and other TEAC! 
BInEOmBe: PROFESSIONAL PRE 


* PROSPECTUS thea trl the + Rec 2 


| 56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE ek 
SEE ee ea 
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7 STORIES 
BM/BOOK| WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1> |. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories ~ 
are returned with reasons for rejection, Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING . 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by < 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving | 
‘testimonials from full- and part-time authors, — 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and ~ 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 

are ex-students, Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum etforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touchis FREE fromDept.32 | 
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GRANADA 


loveliest of Spanish cities 
ti : 


_If you know no Spanish, 
or if you know a great 
deal of Spanish, there is 

a fascinating Course: for 
you at the Sacro Monte. 

NOW till August 24th.” 


Details of this pleasantest, most_ 
intelligent and cheapest of holidays 
from , 
INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS MODERNAS, - 
Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY INC, 

20/21, BLOOMSBURY WAY, 

: LONDON, W.C.1. 
QUOTATIONS FROM EMANUEL SWEDENBORG- 


unprejudiced religious mind. 


God in Praaing (the universe) had but one end in 
view—an angelic heaven from the human race” 
(Swedenborg) 
Price 6d. 'postage 2d.) 


Order trom the Swedenborg Society (Dept. D.) 
Ask for free shi He catalogue of the Society’s publications. 


FERGUSON rele isa superb, serail instrument 
worthy of your finest records. It’s a 4-speed auto- radiogram for 
long and medium wavebands and VHE/EM. Turn-over pick-up |’ 


+h -cartrid geforall types of records; three loud- speakers and switched’) 
extension speaker sockets. Wonderful value at 13 gas Sgr s 


| fi sets thes rea 2 


THORN “ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. yaa SHAFTESBURY. AVENUE, LONDON, Ww, e 2 , 


- booklet? “Golden Thoughts”, being brief quotations from the theological BY, 
works of Emanuel ‘Swedenborg, will certainly appeal to the ‘thoughtful : 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey. Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and ee _by the British aes Corporation at ca 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to’ the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W 57 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION Hie 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE B® 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS i 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal C 
is the most efficient, the aot one 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc. ais LL.B., ‘ete., 
ternal London ‘University Degrees; for Ci 
Service Local Government and commer 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Porainaal 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam, De 
courses in business subjects . 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM, SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Pr 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, — 
payable by instalments. = 
_ Write today for prospectus, sant FREE on a 
. request, mentioning exam. or subjects’ 
which interested to” the Secretary (D1/1 


: | fm m METROPOLITAN COLLEGE} 
my seme freemen ST ALBANS 
see Mtr or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 


OF FINE. ART 


__ 1s the oldest private Art School in in 
t - London, and has recently been 
_ re-decorated and re-organised fo 
~~ meet’ the needs of every Att 
_ Student. With. its three fully 
- equipped Studios and highly — 
qualified teaching staff it provides te 
| > the “Paris Studio” of London. . 
Fe Students may paint freely and 
take courses of instruction. for 5. 
one. week to four years, or even: 
in the evenings, and still f receive he” 
me individual tuition. << es 
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Write for. Prospectus to: — 


or ee a 
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- “SALVATION OF ALL souls 
THROUGH — Ee 


- Published in- Three. Books  eARB 
1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 pages an 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 
each post free, or the complete Three 
Sermons in one Presentation Vv 
of over 700 pages bound in w 
leather, lettered in gold, boo 
“3 post free, = a 
hws ‘ 
eS : _ APPLY TO Ful sie ae 
y r  . 47, BROOKMEAD AV ; 
BICKLEY, KENT. "| 


